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White hands, a pure, clear complexion, and 
civilization, follow the use of PEARS’ SoAP—the 
only Soap used all over the civilized world. 


Of all Scented Soaps Pears’ Otto of Rose is the best. 
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COLONEL THEODORE ROOSEVELT, PEACE ADVOCATE 


Photograph copyright 1898 by Rockwood, New York 
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F all incidents stands the only form 
associated with | apap of inscription in 
the career of Theo- ’ uU Wp bronze or stone that 


dore Roosevelt, none 
reaches the superb 
heights of heart inter- 
est attained in the 


indicates that one 
inhabitant of Oyster 


7 
7 Bay has become pres- 
| oe ident of the United 





leave-taking of hisold — syowine THE stcnaTuRE or witte, THE tates. This is the 


friends and neighbors 
at Oyster Bay, before 
returning to Washing- 
ton for the Winter. It is the heart qual- 
ities that make or unmake a man, as well 
as determine the effect of large move- 
ments. Here were school children, 
with fluttering flags and songs, the 
stately sheriffs, old neighbors and 
friends of youth and manhood, all 
assembled to bid the president god- 
speed as he left the little brick sta- 
tion at Oyster Bay. The refrain of 
the song, “‘God Be With You Till We 
Meet Again,’’ had a touch of devotion 
and sincerity that met with a response 
throughout the nation. It was a ripple 
of the uplift which has taken firm hold 
of the conscience of the nation. With 
all his determination and energy, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could never be termed 
a scold, and in this instance there was 
a revelation of the wonderful heart 
power of the man, such as nothing else 
could furnish. For upon a man’s per- 
sonal relations with his fellow men must 
his public acts be founded. 

Near the new office of the town clerk 


RUSSIAN STATESMAN AND CHIEF 
PEACE ENVOY, IN RUSSIAN AND 
IN ENGLISH SCRIPT 


inscription on the old 
cannon which was un- 
veiled by the presi- 
dent on its presentation to the village 
of Oyster Bay. 

On reaching Washington, the tri- 
umphal ride down historic Pennsylvania 
avenue was like another inauguration. 
Crowds of people followed to the very 
gate of the White House, and there, 
in the fading light of the Autumn even- 
ing, he rose in the carriage, with his 
family about him, and bade his friends 
“good night and good luck.” It was 
a graphic and thrilling picture of the 
simplicity and cohesiveness of our own 
democracy as exemplified in Theodore 
Roosevelt. Here were not the wild 
plaudits of hero worshippers, hurrying 
this way today and another way tomor- 
row, but a well defined and hearty 
respect for one whom the world has 
delighted to honor. It was a glimpse 
of the real relationship of the presi- 
dent to the people of a great re- 
public, and conclusive evidence that 
he directs his policies through the 
people rather than through statesmen. 
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During the closing days of the Sum- 
mer at Oyster Bay I drove to ‘‘The 
Hill.”” On the way I passed the stately 
white mansion whose colonial pillars 
suggest the southern origin of the presi- 
dent’s mother. He still owns this old 
estate, but has leased it. Passing on to 
the pond at Young’s, the Stars and 
Stripes greet the traveler at the turn of 
the road. Skirting the shore of Oyster 
Bay and turning again to the right, we 
passed to the summit of the hill, where 
the president’s home stands in a wide 
stretch of green. 

Under the hickory trees the secret 
service man sat in a souvenir chair com- 
posed of antlers, for the president is 
guarded by a solitary sentinel day and 
night. The drive encircles the house, 
and an endless procession passed up 
and down the hill during the Summer. 





MR. OSCAR RICKETTS, THE GOVERNMENT PRINT- 


ING OFFICE FOREMAN WHO HAS BEEN PUT 
IN CHARGE OF THE INSTITUTION PEND- 
ING THE CHOICE OF A PERMANENT 


SUCCESSOR TO FRANK W. 
PALMER, RETIRED 


Photograph by National Press Association 
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At the junction of two roads is the 
tennis court, now deserted and covered 
with fallen leaves. Near the veranda 
was the president, vigorously at work, 
attired in gray knickerbockers—the very 
picture of seasoned health. Two days 
earlier an. important conference had 
been held at Sagamore Hill and the 
visitors managed to elude the efforts of 
the ever watchful newspaper men by 
taking a new road across the country to 
catch the train, thus preserving until the 
proper time the plans which had been 
formulated in a few hours in the ‘‘new 
workshop”’ at the top of the hill. 

There is something exhilarating as 
well as melancholy in the return of 
Autumn, but if there ever was a man 
who left his Summer playground justi- 
fied in feeling satisfied with work well 
and successfully done, it was Theodore 
Roosevelt as he drove down the wind- 
ing road of Oyster Bay on his return 
journey to Washington, and the simple 
executive offices over the grocery store 
were closed for the Winter. 

It may be of interest to know that real 
oysters grow at Oyster Bay, and that 
the president’s one regret was that he 
was returning just before the oyster sea- 
son had begun. So, contrary to the 
general impression, Oyster Bay came 
honestly and appropriately by its name. 


& 


Before visiting Oyster Bay I had been 
to Portsmouth. I am one of those 
people who take a keen interest in look- 
ing over the field after the battle has 
been fought, or visiting the playground 
after the actors have vanished. As a 
boy I made a point of going to the 
circus field the day after the circus had 
gone away, and I well remember how 
unreal it seemed to find nothing but the 
ring marked upon the trodden grass and 
the holes where the tents had been fas- 
tened—the only visible evidences of the 
gaiety of the night before. The news- 
paper men at Portsmouth were like the 
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VICE 


THROUGH THE SAULT STE. 
OCCASION BEING 


MARIE CANAL ON AUGUST 2, 
THE CELEBRATION OF 


PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS AND SENATOR BURROWS OF MICHIGAN ON THE BRIDGE 
OF THE REVENUE CUTTER TUSCARORA LEADING THE NAVAL PARADE 


THE 


THE FIFTIETH 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE OPENING OF THE CANAL 


Photographs by 
little boys and girls whose parents do 
not approve of circuses; no reporters of 
any description were admitted to the 
“Tsland of Peace.’’ 

From Portsmouth I drove down Saga- 
more avenue, over the road on which 
the Pope-Toledo automobiles had buzzed 
back and forth during the Summer, 
carrying envoys from the Hotel Went- 
worth to the peace conference rooms, 
about three miles from the city. The 
road passed a large and populous ceme- 
tery, for Portsmouth is one of the few 
cities in America that has preserved the 
quaintness of colonial days, and this old 
world touch was not dispelled when I 
reached the Wentworth. In the damp 


Clyde Hayden 


gloom of the rainy day the hotel seemed 
‘like some banquet hall deserted,’’ and 
as I passed in to go to the rooms that 
had been occupied by the envoys, I was 
surprised to hear a sound of life — the 
ghostly ticking of the telegraph instru- 
ments under the stairway. At the turn of 
the stairs I was startled by a life size fig- 
ure of anegro in terra cotta, and on reach- 
ing the rooms found them still strewn 
with pens, paper and other evidences of 
hasty departure. I was presented with 
a pen used by one of the Japanese 
envoys, a simple souvenir of a great 
event. Passing out of the hotel, I 
paused a moment to look back. It is 
a great, white frame structure, with 
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bevelled front. In front of the house 
masses of granite were surrounded by 
beds of scarlet flowers, whose colors 
contrasted well with the dark surface 
of the rock. Off in the distance the 
Atlantic presented a typical view of that 
rock bound coast, and near at hand were 
the navy yard and the waters of the 











HONORABLE PETER WHITE, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SAULT STE. MARIE CELEBRATION COMMIS- 
SION, POSED FOR THE NATIONAL’S 
PHOTOGRAPHER ON THE STEPS OF 
THE IROQUOIS HOTEL 


Piscataqua river. But a ghostly air 
clung about the place, and I seemed to 
see again the towering form of Witte, 
a gigantic, picturesque figure in the fore- 
ground of the conference, in marked 
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contast with the diminutive Japanese, 
Takahira and Komura. 


& 


I crossed the ferry to the island where 
the treaty had been signed and where 
the envoys had been as remote and free 
from disturbance as Robinson Crusoe 
on his desert island, only these modern 
Robinsons were not alone. Witte 
had plenty of company. I recalled those 
early days of the conference when blind 
justice held her scales tipping first one 
way and then the other and seemed un- 
able to fix a balance. The Russians 
were a melancholy lot at first, but they 
were shrewdly adjusting themselves to 
American conditions about them, and in 
a short time it was evident to all that 
in the Russian people is a temperament 
closely allied to that of Americans. The 
Japanese are our friends and we greatly 
admire them, but beyond a certain point 
there seems to be an impassable gulf 
between us. We fail to understand the 
Oriental fully, and they do not perfectly 
understand us, but with the Russians it 
is different. 

Face to face around the table in diplo- 
matic parley, the situation was different 
from that on the fields of Manchuria. 
What scenes the great new brick store 
house witnessed after the long portieres 
were closed and the conference began! 
I stood beside the long table and in 
imagination could see those rows of 
faces confronting each other — like 
armies, the one country ranged on one 
side and the other on the opposite side 
— fighting for domain and money. 

On the left side of this room were the 
apartments occupied by the Japanese, 
and on the right the rooms of the Rus- 
sians. Just outside the conference room, 
on the same floor, behind a wire netting, 
the luncheon, or breakfast, as it was 
called, was served on a table of which 
the pedestals were massive, crouching 
lions. After each meal the emissaries 
were wont to gather for a quiet smoke 
and chat. Here would be picturesque 


























SAULT STE. MARIE 


GOVERNOR FREDERICK M. 
WARNER OF MICHIGAN, A 
PROMINENT FIGURE IN THE 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CEL- 
EBRATION AT SAULT STE. 
MARIE IN AUGUST 














NAVAL PARADE COMING OUT OF POE LOCK 











CONGRESSMAN THEODORE BUR- 
TON OF OHIO, CHAIRMAN OF 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND 
THE PRINCIPAL SPEAKER AT 
THE SAULT STE. MARIE ANNI- 
VERSARY CELEBRATION 
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CHARLES T. 


HARVEY, THE 
ENGINEER WHO BUILT THE 
FIRST LOCK AT THE “SOO,” 
AND WHO ACTED AS CHIEF 
MARSHAL AT THE SEMI-CEN- 
TENNIAL CELEBRATION 
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Witte, with his long Russian cigar- 
ette, made longer still by a holder tipped 
at an angle of forty-five degrees, em- 
phasizing his remarks with a_ sturdy 
blow of his fist on the table, indicating 
the abundant physical as well as mental 
force of the man. 


Great credit is due to Secretary Pierce 
for the manner in which this event was 
managed. Do you realize that it was 
the first time in all history that two for- 
eign nations have been invited to make 
peace in American and sign a treaty 
in the English language, a tongue which 
is spoken by neither of the parties to the 
treaty? Note Mr. Witte’s signature in 





GOVERNOR BELL OF 


WITH MISS BELL AND NER ATTENDANTS, 
THE FORE RIVER YARDS, QUINCY, 


BATTLESHIP VERMONT FROM 


NOVEMBER, 


1905 


dreds of thousands of lives, was termi- 
nated by Uncle Sam ata total cost of 
$15,000, and it has brought peace to the 
warring nations and has also given both 
the Occident and the Orient an idea of 
the important part that the United States 
must hereafter play in the affairs of the 
world. A simple note, written by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to the Mikado and the 
Czar—the impulse it may be of a mo- 
ment—has had an influence upon all 
time. The daring of our president has 
indeed marked a new era in diplomatic 
practices. : 

The, treaty of peace was signed on 
September 6, 1905, and will form a fas- 
cinating study to the student of Ameri- 





VERMONT AND GOVERNOR DOUGLAS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


From a photograph 
English and then in Russian. As time 
recedes, the significance of the event will 
assume larger proportions. A bloody 
war, costing billions of dollars and hun- 


made 





for the Boston Herald 

can history for the future. It was a 
a gigantic business transaction and con- 
ducted on the American plan of quick 


dispatch. The envoys arrived on August 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR’ CURTIS 


REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF THE OLD 
OPPOSING GENERAL CHARLES W. 


7, and the treaty was agreed upon 
August 29. Less than one month 
sufficed to complete the negotiations 
which ended one of the bloodiest wars 
known to modern history. It required 
over three months to complete the 
treaty of Paris, when the differences 
between Spain and this country were 
adjusted. 

I left the navy yard and Portsmouth 
feeling more than ever as though I had 











WASHINGTON i23 


THE 
BAY STATE, 
DEMOCRAT 


GUILD OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


BARTLETT, 


been looking at a tented field, when all 
the glory of the tinsel and the music 
had departed. But as I drove through 
the falling rain, along the fast darkening 
roads, I felt more than ever that 
America must hereafter tower among 
the nations, as a gigantic and re- 


sourceful power, fearless and _ invin- 
cible, indeed, but desiring most of 
all things peace on earth and 
the good will of all mankind. 
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(CONGRESS, convening December 1, 

will be confronted with important 
propositions. Regulation of railway 
rates; free trade —or lower tariffs — 
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which the leaders of congress will thresh 
out this Winter. The president un- 
doubtedly believes a railway rate con- 
trol bill should be passed, and that life 














SENATOR WILLIAM WARNER OF MISSOURI, THE FIRST OF HIS 
FAITH TO REPRESENT MISSOURI IN THE SENATE SINCE 
THE CIVIL WAR AND THE LATEST TO ENJOY A 
NEWSPAPER BOOM FOR THE REPUBLICAN PRES- 
IDENTIAL NOMINATION IN 1908 

1905 by Clinedinst 


Photograph copyright 


for our Philippine dependencies; the 
widely advertised — perhaps over ad- 
vertised— demand for a general revis- 
ion of tariff schedules; the movément 
for national supervision of life insur- 
ance, substituting a single set of simple 
but stringent federal regulations for 
a wide range of costly and some- 
times contradictory state statutes gov- 
erning the business of the life com- 
panies—these are some of the things 


insurance, as a form of interstate com- 
merce, should come under federal super- 
vision; but it is probably not true that 
he means to carry his advocacy of these 
proposals to the length of disrupting his 
party. Theodore Roosevelt always states 
his views candidly — puts the question 
before the people; then, if the people 
really want progress in the line that is 
indicated, they can get it by bringing 
pressure upon senate and house to enact 
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their desire in law, when the president 
stands ready to approve and execute it. 

While the legislative branch of the 
government has enjoyed a long vaca- 
tion, the executive branch has been 
busy. President Roosevelt has pre- 
pired his budget. As one of the 
congressmen remarked, ‘‘He has been 
doing things this Summer.” The in- 
tellectual and aggressive strength and 
energy of Theodore Roosevelt will brook 
no cessation in pushing on for results. 
History has been making rapidly during 
the past few months. The executive 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AND HIS 


BODYGUARD STRIDING BRISKLY DOWN 
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branch of the nation has at times, been 
over-shadowed by congress and the judi- 
ciary, but our forefathers were discreet in 
balancing the treble functions of govern- 
ment so that either the president, the 
congress or the judiciary is able to 
give partial expression to the voice 
of the people—if one department fails 
another takes up the lead. 

The executive of this period has been 
getting after the evils of grafting, and 
all the portents now are that he means 
to leave the house in order when he 
retires in 1908. Speculation is rife 
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among public men who have been 
watching the course of the ship of 
state, as to whether the people will permit 
President Roosevelt to carry out his ex- 
pressed wishes in reference to retire- 
ment. One thing is certain, he has set 
a pace which it will be difficult for 
even the best possible presidential tim- 
ber to surpass. About the most inter- 
esting speculation that is current during 
the early days of the Autumn is as to 
what should be done first. Party organ- 
ization at this time is somewhat de- 
moralized. The old time clannishness 
of political parties seems to be dissolv- 
ing. A new deal is on, and so far as 
the president is concerned he insists 
that it shall be a “‘square deal.” 


& 


HE National Magazine office was 

honored by a personal visit from 
distinguished friends this Summer. 

On receiving news of the visit of 
Vice President Fairbanks to Boston, I 
came home, put on my long skirted, 
diplomatic robe, doffing my old office 
jacket, and hurried to his hotel. We 
went to drive along the beautiful fen- 
ways and parks of Boston, where many 
of the passers-by recognized his tower- 
ing form. The vice president appeared 
in splendid health, despite the story of 
his illness at Sault Ste. Marie. In fact 
he was the same gentle and genial soul 
who inspired the significant remark 
once made by McKinley as he looked 
at the stalwart form of the senator: 


“Tall presidential timber that!’’ 


It was on that same hot August day 
that Vice President Fairbanks and Mrs. 
Fairbanks paid a. visit to our office. 
The lady occupied the editorial chair. 
After -having registered in the Na- 
tional Visitors’ Book, Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Fairbanks were shown 
about the plant, and it was indeed 
gratifying to show the concrete evidence 
of our development to such appreciative 
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friends. Our equipment has nearly 
doubled in the past two years, and 
is certainly a substantial evidence of 
growth. It is always a pleasure to 
show subscribers and friends where we 
“make things.’”’ If you are coming on 
to Boston do not fail to make a call; 
you can carry away a freshly printed 
copy of the magazine, as the vice presi- 
dent did. 

They came on Saturday afternoon. 
The machinery had stopped and the 
workers gone home. At this time there 
is something about the loneliness of the 
office that fascinates me. The great 
presses resting from their labors have 
a majesty all their own. They have 
had their Saturday’s ‘‘extra clean up,’ 
prepared for Sabbath repose. The busy, 
clicking stitchers and folders are quiet, 
and the knives of the cutters no longer 
thump up and down clipping sheets and 
magazines neat and trim. The mallet 
and planer lay inactive on the imposing 
stones; the Simplex type-setting machine 
no longer buzzes round to the tune 
played by the busy fingers of the type- 
setter. In the office proper the desks 
show the character of the worker — some 
have everything put carefully away from 
the dust of next morning’s sweeping, 
while others are piled with papers, show- 
ing traces of the occupant’s haste to get 
home. The statues stand about like 
pale ghosts of the spirit of work, and 
seem to welcome me when I am alone 
of a Saturday afternoon—alone to think 
and finish up the day’s schedule. 

Saturday afternoon means much to 
me—a real holiday for work. On this 
particular Saturday we had a rush of 
extra work, and Sir John did not get 
around to brush up the floor for Sunday 
as usual. That is the time visitors 
come —- when things are a bit ‘‘noncha- 
lant,” —at least soI am told. Our good 
man came tome on Monday morning stat- 
ing that the vice president’s carriage had 
been seen outside the office, and he 
wondered if it could be possible that 
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GOVERNOR ALBERT B. CUMMINS OF IOWA, A LEADER OF THE MOVEMENT WITHIN 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR REVISION OF TARIFFS AND FEDERAL CONTROL 
OF RAILWAY RATE-MAKING, AND A RECEPTIVE CANDIDATE FOR 
THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINATION 


e 
I had permitted a distinguished visitor first class order. The incident was a 
to see our office when it was not in’ warning to Sir John and he reflected. 
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NE measure is coming before 

congress this Winter with the mo- 
mentum of a vigorous awakening. It 
is the Good Roads bill. There has been 
some active work done, and the uprising 
of the farmers and general keen in-' 
terest in the proposition is going to 
compel consideration. Good roads 
mean good wages for good workers— 
skilled, practical work. The trouble 
has always been that road building has 
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features of our development; now for 
decisive action. It is a disgrace that 
such a public as our own should neglect 
its property, and not provide passable 
highways. The urgent necessity for good 
roads has long since been demonstrated. 
Some people remember the time when 
wheat was worth thirty centsa bushel on 
the prairies of lowa? Why? Because there 
was no way of bringing it to market. 

When the people and the government 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BAMBOO AUDITORIUM IN SAN FERNANDO, PHILIPPINES, 


WHERE A GREAT PUBLIC ASSEMBLY 


AND A BANQUET WERE HELD IN 


HONOR OF THE VISIT OF SECRETARY TAFT’S PARTY OF VISITING 


AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN 


MISS ALICE 


AND OTHERS, INCLUDING 


ROOSEVELT 


From a stereograph copyright 1905 by Underwood & Underwood 


been thrown about from pillar to post 
as amakeshift. Is it not time that the 
American nation should get down to 
business and seriously consider the fun- 
‘damental factors in its growth? Every- 
one has talked time and again that ‘‘good 
roads’’ are one of the most important 


have proven capable of caring for the 
highways they have possessed all these 
years as public domain, it will be quite 
time enough to discuss the feasibility of 
government ownership of railways asa 
practical proposition; until then, such 
talk will not be very convincing. 
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A SCENE IN THE BANQUET HALL OF THE BAMBOO AUDITORIUM AT SAN FERNANDO 
Miss Roosevelt is seated between the governor of the province and his wife. — Secretary Taft and Senator 
Scott of West Virginia are enjoying something in the way of a joke, apparently, at the right end of 
the front row of chairs. — Observe the portraits of Washington and Roosevelt adorning the walls. 
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GENERAL CHARLES W. BARTLETT OF BOSTON, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, OPPOSING CURTIS GUILD OF BOSTON, NOW LIEUTENANT GOVERN- 
OR.— GENERAL BARTLETT IS ONE OF THE MOST BRILLIANT AND LOVABLE MEN AT 
THE BAY STATE BAR AND WILL UNDOUBTEDLY MAKE A STRONG CAMPAIGN, WITH 
EXCELLENT PROSPECTS OF SUCCEEDING ANOTHER DISTINGUISHED DEMOCRAT, 
WM. L. DOUGLAS, AT THE STATE HOUSE ON BEACON HILL 
Photograph by Chickering Boston 


It is worth remarking that the con- during the coming session is going to 
gressman who has agricultural constitu- have a ‘‘rough road to travel’’ at elec- 
ents and does not take up a definite tion time. The hour is at hand when 
position in this matter of good roads discussion must give way to action. 





THE FIRST LADY OF CHINA 


“A BISMARCK IN’ PETTICOATS” 


EMPRESS TSI-AN TERMED 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., 


F.R.G,;S. 


Author of “Children of the Nations,” ‘History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” etc. 


MUNICH, BAVARIA 


N 1898, at the close of the Spanish- 

American war, I stopped at Wei Hai 
Wei in order to visit Admiral Seymour, 
who had kindly offered me hospitality 
on board his flagship, the Centurion. 

The Boxer trouble was then brewing. 
Each day brought rumor of uprisings, 
decapitations and other signs of political 
awakening in the neighborhood of Pekin. 
Gunboats were congregated at the mouth 
of the Peiho river, and from hour to 
hour tidings of armed European inter- 
vention were expected. For many weeks 
the British admiral had lain at anchor 
ignorant of who was at the head of the 
Chinese state—whether the Emperor 
Quang Su or the little Bismarck Queen. 
The complete mystery which surrounded 
the situation was only partially relieved 
when in Shanghai arrived, under British 
escort, one of the principal reformers, 
who had barely escaped with his life 
from the clutches of this fiery little lady. 

It was an exciting time—at least Mr. 
Bourne, the British consul, felt that 
there were few dull moments in his day. 
Everything pointed to a palace revolu- 
tion likely to spread far beyond the pre- 
cincts of the Forbidden City. 

The Emperor Quang Su was five years 
old on the occasion of my first visit to 
Pekin in 1876 and was therefore twenty- 
seven years of age at the time of my 
second visit (1898.) The dowager em- 
press was then sixty-four —of remark- 
able physical vitality, as all may gather 
for themselves by the vigorous manner 
in which she reversed the edicts of the 
emperor, cut off the heads of the would- 
be reformers and took charge of the 
Boxer question when it rose. That she 


did it so successfully was because she 
had been practicing this sort of thing 
for the past half century —from_ the 
Taaping rebellion to our day. 

She made her debut into high Chinese 
society as a concubine of the fifth class 
for the Emperor Hien Feng, who as- 
cended the throne in 1851. At that 
time official China longed for an heir 
to the throne, which commodity the 
actual empress did not succeed in pro- 
viding. But in 1856 this lady of--the 
fifth class in the hierarchy of fopt warin- 
ers did give a son to her lord in a man- 
ner so satisfactory that in the following 
year she was raised to the rank of em- 
press, and from that day to this she has 
maintained herself in all the honors that 
were then heaped upon her. This of 
itself speaks volumes for her cleverness 
and courage, for in no country is there 
more regard for rank apd precedefce 
than in China—and think what a jump 
that was—from fifth class concubine to 
first class empress! 

This Emperor Hien Feng, when the 
allied French and English - forces in- 
vaded the country in 1860, fled to Jehol 
in Mongolia, where he had a Summer 
palace, and here he died in 1861—some 
think from the effect of wounded pride. 

He left two empresses in charge of 
affairs —the imperial empress, and the 
concubine who had provided him with 
an heir. Jt is interesting to note that 
this same concubine, after a lapse of 
forty years, should again have had to 
fly from Pekin in consequence of an 
invasion of English, French and others, 
approaching her capital over the same 
road as their predecessors of 1860. 
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In 1860 French and English troops 
between them managed to reduce the 
marvelous Summer Palace of Yuen Min 
Yuen to a heap of ruins. In 1goo there 
was no such destruction but a good deal 
of incidental looting. That there was 
not more was owing not so much to 
Christian soldiers as to the Japanese, 
who throughout this latter campaign set 
an example of moderation as well as 
courage. 

The two empresses returned from their 
involuntary stay at Jehol on November 
1, 1861, and immediately carried out 
a coup d’etat in which the dowager con- 
cubine first showed to the world that 
Napoleon III had much to learn from 
his colleagues in the Far East—even in 
the matter of a coup d’etat. 

She called the council of state together 
and read them a paper purporting to 
represent the mature deliberations of her 
six year old son—this edict suspended 
previous arrangements concerning the 
regency of this child and made her 
regent along with the other imperial 
empress and Prince Kung. In fact it 
made her virtual ruler of China, and 
as this was, for many reasons into which 
I need not here enter, contrary to the 
constitution governing in such cases, it 
made.an immense uproar in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood of the palace. 

But the concubine mother was equal 
to the occasion. ‘The three who ven- 
tured to protest against her arrangements 
were two imperial princes and the secre- 
tary of state, Su Shuen. The princes 
were permitted to hang themselves, 
while the public executioner cut off the 
head of the secretary of state on Novem- 
ber 8, 1861—only a week after the 
return to Pekin. 

This was all very sudden, and from 
the standpoint of the constitutional law- 
yer, very unjust. But Europeans, at 
least, had little reason to complain, for 
the people who were put out of the way 
on this occasion were of the ultra con- 
servative Chinese class whose main 


notion of statesmanship is to exclude 
foreign ideas from the country. 

This empress mother could not be, 
amongst us, regarded as an advanced 
liberal in politics. It gives us some 
standard by which to gauge the con- 
servative Chinaman that this particular 
lady should in her own country have 
been regarded as a dangerous radical, if 
not a revolutionary brand. 

She has that rare quality of statesman- 
ship which consists in limiting our 
efforts to attain, not a theoretical ideal 
but the best that is possible under given 
circumstances. She was, fortunately for 
China, from a social circle more in touch 
with real things than those bred in the 
bosom of court life. She brought to her 
task superb physical health, much tact, 
good sense, energy and ambition. Such 
a person, after having been chased from 
Pekin with the emperor by troops offi- 
cially pronounced to be harmless, was 
not likely to return to her official post 
without new ideas on the invulnerability 
of official residences. Whatever the 
bulk of Chinese peasantry might think 
touching the cowardice and helplessness 
of the “foreign devils,’’ she at least 
recognized on their side a power with 
which she would have in the future to 
reckon; and while she might share with 
others of her race a cordial distaste for 
white man’s domination in China, she 
was equally convinced that the white 
man can be fought only with the white 
man’s weapons, and that therefore China 
must steadily work toward a higher level 
of material if not intellectual or moral 
civilization. 

Her violent veto to the reform plans 
of the emperor in 1898 sprang not so 
much from her innate Chinese conserva- 
tism as from a profound, statesimanlike 
appreciation of the fact that a reform so 
sweeping as had been planned would be 
followed by a corresponding reaction. It 
was her duty, she argued, to march 
WITH her people; not too far in ad- 
vance of them. 
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And anyone who has seen the China 
of 1860 and has been able to compare 
it with the China of today cannot but 
note immense progress—relatively speak- 
ing. And at the same time, knowing 
the great powers which have been 
wielded by this little Bismarck in petti- 
coats, it would be wholly unfair not to 
credit her with a full share in the good 
work that has been done during her 
reign—or dominion, or whatever word 
is best fitted to describe an ascendency 
so complete. 

The great power she has ever exerted 
is owing, of course, mainly to her own 
innate force of will and capacity for 
work. She was fortunate in having no 
serious rivals in her field. Prince Kung 
was of a slothful and pleasure loving 
nature, and cheerfully allowed the ener- 
getic empress mother to indulge her 
passion for work —a passion which dis- 
tinguishes her preeminently. 

Looking back over Chinese history of 
the past half century we can but wonder 
that the vast empire held together under 
the repeated blows which it received. 
That it held together even tolerably will 
remain as a monument to the energy 
and the sense of this lady. 

In 1861 the Taiping rebellion, which 
had risen in 1850, was still a menace to 
the Pekin government, particularly in 
conjunction with the European wars of 
1858 and 1860. The Taiping emperor 
held court at Nanking and his forces 
were plundering and killing up and 
down the valley of the Yangtse. Even 
as late as 1876, when I applied for a 
pass to travel in the interior of China, 
I had to promise the Chinese authorities 
that I would have no dealings with the 
rebels—and this sixteen years after the 
outbreak of the rebellion! 

In Yunnan, a province on the edges 
of Thibet and Burmah, there had broken 
out in 1856 a serious Mahomedan insur- 
rection, which, along with the Tai Ping 
and the foreign invasions, kept the 
Pekin administration pretty busy, at 
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least with plans for future residence in 
case any one of these troubles should 
affect the Pekin palace. In the general 
condition of helplessness and imbecility 
that permeated official China, the little 
empress regent saw her opportunity, and 
compelled obedience even amongst those 
who read in Confucius many paragraphs 
intended to discourage women from leav- 
ing the nursery. 

In 1864 the Taiping rebellion closed 
by the capture of Nanking and the sui- 
cide of the pretender. In 1872 the 
Mahomedan uprising, which had spread 
immensely since 1856, came to an end. 
The rebellious sultan Soliman poisoned 
himself and his head was brought in 
triumph to Pekin. While I was in 
China the last of the rebels on the 
Turkestan border were being dispersed. 

Thus for the first twenty-six years of 
her life at court she had been receiving 
the rare education which comes from 
discussing and carrying out measures for 
the safety of a state in extreme dan- 
ger. She had ample opportunity, before 
her accession to actual dominion in 
1861, to measure the relative feebleness 
of the different officials who pretended 
to help the government—and she must 
have been weak indeed if she did not 
draw courage from the complete break- 
down of the remedies proposed by legis- 
lators whose only knowledge of the 
world was represented by thousands of 
second hand maxims memorized parrot 
fashion from the so called Classics. 

One must have lived in China to 
appreciate the huge task that this little 
empress has accomplished—the task of 
holding the country together, of holding 
at bay the nations of Europe who have 
been persistently urging upon her re- 
forms that might endanger her throne 
by precipitating civil war. 

In 1873, when Quang Su was two years 
old, the Emperor Tung Chi ascended the 
throne and immediately was made to 
feel the force of the lady’s hand. For 
in 1874 he proposed to restore the 
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famous Summer Palace which had been 
destroyed in 1860. Germans and French 
insist that the destruction was at Eng- 
lish hands. English officers who were 
in the campaign have assured me that 
the French alone were responsible for 
that outrage. 

At any rate, in 1874, the co-regent 
Kung opposed the project of the Em- 
peror Tung Chi on the score of expense. 
This displeased his imperial highness, 
who immediately degraded the co-regent 
from a first class to a second class 
prince. But on the very next day the 
emperor was compelled by the com- 
mands of this little empress dowager 
to reinstate the prince in all his honors. 
That was the only time that this particu- 
lar emperor attempted to test his right 
to govern. It was a dramatic and instan- 
taneous failure. He died in 1879 and 
was succeeded by the present emperor 
Quang Su, at the age of eight—he was 
born 1871,—the same day as Napoleon 
III — August 15—and in the year of 
Napoleon’s complete extinction. 

The accession of Quang Su gave rise 
to immense difficulties, for there was 
much in the court law touching his birth 
and parentage which conflicted with 
orthodox Chinese reasoning. It would 
be a complicated narrative to unravel 
this here, but suffice it to say that the 
little dowager desired Quang Su, and 
there he is. One lofty official ventured 
to protest on grounds of precedent, but 
he promptly went and hung himself—and 
his views did not spread. 

Today the only serious objection to 
Quang Su is that he has not yet pre- 
sented his country with a successor— 
and in the eyes of the true Chinaman 
this is a serious defect. 

From this and the other causes, good 
Chinamen are apt to shake their heads 
over Quang Su. His reign has been full 
of calamity—the French war, the war 
with Japan, the Boxer uprising, a fire 
in the palace, the partial destruction of 
the famous Temple of Heaven in Pekin, 
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the loss of Kiao Chow, Wei Hai Wei 
and Port Arthur—nearly everything that 
he has done has been, by the old school 
Chinaman, traced to certain unorthodox 
circumstances attending his accession— 
notably to his not having given the 
country a child successor. 

But the climax of his wickedness ap- 
peared to have been reached when, in 
1898, he actually attempted to minimize 
the importance of the Chinese sages by 
compelling state officials to know some- 
thing more of science than what is con- 
tained in the tomes of Confucius. Per- 
haps it will illustrate the conservatism of 
the Chinese official mind if I mention 
that on the occasion of a visit to the 
Jesuit mission of Zikawei I was shown 
the drill regulations of the Chinese army 
—a work then more than 2,000 years old. 

The little lady Bismarck is, in her 
way, a rcformer—so she says. But she 
begs you to bear in mind that she has 
to accomplish the reformation not 
merely of her sisters and cousins about 
the palace, but some 300,000,000 of 
Chinamen who .regard innovation and 
iniquity as interchangeable terms. 

While I was in China in 1876, I had 
a pretty picture of Chinese conservatism 
as interwoven with dislike of the for- 
eigner. In that year was laid a railway 
connecting Shanghai with the mouth of 
the Woosung river, a distance of some 
eighteen miles. This railway was of im- 
mense importance to the trading com- 
munity, for many ships anchored at 
Woosung and lightered there and it was 
of obvious necessity to have rapid and 
frequent communication between the 
anchorage and the town. Under a 
variety of pretexts, however, this rail- 
way was suppressed, bought up by the 
government, the machinery was carried 
to Formosa and there was dumped on 
to the beach, where it still marks the 
eccentric character of Chinese develop- 
ment. 

This was done ostensibly to allay 
popular clamor—to propitiate the dead 
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who could not rest while the surface of 
the earth was profaned by the machinery 
of foreign devils. 

But the Chinaman is not half so care- 
ful of his gods and manes as some 
would have us think, for in the next 
year, 1877, Li Hung Chang found no 
difficulty in giving to a Chinese com- 
pany a concession for a railway which 
opened up some mines in which he was 
interested. This railway was _ subse- 
quently expanded into the present sys- 
tem connecting Pekin with the sea. We 
may reasonably conclude that the Chi- 
nese objected to the railway at Shanghai 
not so much because it disturbed the 
repose of Chinese spirits as that this 
repose was being disturbed under 
European auspices. The religious ele- 
ment found no fault with a railway 
when controlled by Chinamen — and 
since that railway has proved of com- 
mercial value and was not followed by 
calamity we may reasonably look to the 
day when we shall buy a ticket direct 
from Canton to Pekin and thence across 
the Great Wall to Europe. ‘The railway 
that was destroyed and shipped to For- 
mosa in 1876 was reopened for traffic in 
1898, and this time no one heard any- 
thing about offended spirits. 

The little Bismarck lady was right— 
she wanted railways, but she wanted the 
public mind prepared for them, that 
there might not be riots connected with 
their construction. 

The little lady is now seventy-one 
years old, and naturally disposed to 
repose. She may have many more years 
to live, for, measured by the standard 
of Queen Victoria and Bismarck and 
old Emperor William, she is but at the 
beginning of her career. But should 
the war in Manchuria prove to be the 
last great event in her reign, we 
must yet look upon the last fifty years 
of her life as embracing a series of 
events no less vital to her own 
people than the notable features 
of Queen  Victoria’s reign have 


been to the development of our race. 

At the age of seventeen, in the year 
1851, she became the concubine of an 
emperor and as such an influence in the 
ruling of his empire. Since that day 
has happened almost every great event 
that has profoundly modified the posi- 
tion of China toward the outside world. 
She has lived to see ports like Hong- 
kong and Shanghai develop from insig- 
nificant trading stations to commercial 
centers rivaling London and New York. 
Shanghai, which even in 1876 was a 
purely trading community, is today a 
city of factory ‘chimneys conspicuous 
from afar. In Hongkong today there 
are factories of almost every descrip- 
tion, and notably ship yards where iron 
steamers are being continually launched. 
This little imperial lady has seen her 
country people not only learn manufac- 
turing trades from Europeans in China, 
but she has seen them erect factories 
of their own and run them in competi- 
tion with Europeans. She has seen the 
junk give way to the steamer on Chinese 
waters and has seen Chinamen manag- 
ing and operating steamship lines. She 
has, in short, seen the transformation of 
her country from mediaevalism to mod- 
ernity. She has seen within the few 
years of her lifetime such progress in 
material ways as few men would have 
dared prophesy in the year that she first 
took the reins of government. 

This transformation could not have 
been made had she opposed it with the 
vigor of which we know her capable. 
To be sure, the portion of China 
affected by modern ways is not very 
great, but still the modern ways are 
there. We have sent them a sample 
and they seem pleased with it.. Much 
of this transformation has occurred be- 
tween the occasion of my two visits, and 
if we limited ourselves to merely noting 
that which has happened between 1876 
and 1898, we have a change almost as 
extraordinary as that which came over 
Europe through the use of steam for 
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transportation at the beginning of the ahead of the people. If the people do 
nineteenth century. The thing has been not see their leaders they get lost.” 
done in China. It has been done under China advances. slowly—it has 
this little Bismarck lady, and without been advancing for some ten thou- 
her it could not have been done. We _ sand years—and it has yet far to go. 
white people have shown much impa- Cihna has much to learn from the 
tience at her not having done more and_ western nations, but western nations 
done it more speedily, but the little lady have also much to learn from an em- 
has always replied with a smile: ‘‘It is pire that has seen the birth, bloom and 
not well for a government to get too far burial of many a white man’s nation, 


A DREAM MOTHER 
By Edith Richmond Blanchard 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


geome at night when I have been quite good, 


When I have done no naughty thing all day 
Nurse tells my mother and she lets me wait 
To watch her dress before she goes away. 


I sit beside the table with a glass 

Where all the pretty silver things are spread; 
I sit so very quiet for I know 

That noisy folks are sent away to bed. 


And when my mother’s shiny gown of white 
Is all put on, I lean above the stair 

And watch her sweep a-rustling down; oh then 
My little room seems very dim and bare. 


But when I’ve said my prayers and nurse has gone, 
I shut my eyes and dream a dream I’ve made; 

I dream my mother comes back through the dark 
To sit with me because I am afraid. 


I dream she wears her silky gown, and yet 
She takes me in her arms and holds me there; 
I dream she sings me songs beneath her breath, 
And all the while ber cheek is on my hair. 


I never know just when the singing ends, 
Just when the dear dream lady slips away,— 

But when I wake, my mother has returned 
And I must not be noisy at my play. 
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THE WAY TO THE NORTH POLE 


A REVIEW OF RECENT EXPEDITIONS AND A REITERATION 


By Captain Arthur N. McGray 


“The return of the Ziegler-Fiala expedition is a great demonstration of how not to do it.”—Boston Transcript, 


EARLY three years ago I pointed out in the National Magazine ‘‘the way to 

the Pole,’”’ and stated most emphatically that the only practicable way to reach 
it was along the lines adopted by DeLong and Nansen, which were to force a pas- 
sage as far as possible into the ice north of the New Siberian islands, and, once 
“fast’’ in the great polar pack, be carried north in it by the current which sweeps 
in through Behring strait, along the Arctic coast of Siberia, until meeting the enor- 
mous volume of the Lena—(which is prevented from taking a westerly course by 
the Gulf Stream influence, that is constantly forced against its left hand wall of 
waters)—causes both the former currents to combine and turn sharply to the north. 
It is now known of a certainty that these currents run directly across the Pole — 
unless prevented by land existing there, in which event they merely sweep around 
its eastern coast and continue cn their way to the Atlantic through the gulf between 
northeast Greenland and northwest Spitzbergen, as proven by the drift of Nansen’s 
‘*Fram,’’ 

Therefore, since it is KNOWN that this is the path of the waters from the 
polar basin to the Atlantic, and since the polar pack is dependent upon this current 
for its movement and direction —it follows that a ship engrasped in this ice, at 
the right point at the beginning of the drift, would also be carried across the polar 
basin, near by or directly to the Pole, and that undertaking to approach it from any 
other direction is ‘‘climbing up hill,’’ or working against all natural forces; and this 
in a region and climate where almost any work at all is practically a protest against 
common sense. Surely polar exploration presents sufficient field of labor without 
multiplying it by ‘‘climbing ’’ when success is a proposition in ‘‘sliding.”’ 

Allow me to illustrate: In a certain country place, years ago, there was reserved 
a large plot upon which the people occasionally gathered to witness certain sports. 
Prizes were offered for competition. Among the prizes was one for him who should 
“first slide down from the top” of a tall, bare pole, which was coated with grease. 
Not far from this pole stood a young sapling. As the years went by this sapling 
became a sturdy tree with long branches, and finally one of these over reached the 
greased pole. Hundreds of competitors had been vanquished in attempting this 
task — none had succeeded. At last a bright young fellow bethought him that the 
prize was for him who “‘slid down’’ the pole, and he forthwith ascended the sapling 
of former days, swung out on its branches, grasped the top of the greased pole and 
slid down to victory. That sapling was KNOWLEDGE. 

All honor to those who lost in the attempt while the sapling was still small and 
weak—but it is told that to this day some gather about the old pole as in former 
times, refuse the sapling’s proffered aid and continue to climb and fall, until, weary 
and exhausted, they turn homeward defeated. 

So with polar investigation. Years of experiment and defeat have taught us 
much, yet there are those who began or were nurtured along the old lines and still 
hold to them in face of the inexorable law, which has defied every invader and 
claimed its victims by the thousand. 
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Since I last wrote on this subject, three important events have transpired in 
the North. 

The Fiala-Ziegler expedition has returned from the Franz Joseph Land base, 
from which it was intended to operate toward the Pole, leaving their stout whaling 
ship ‘‘America’’ crushed and sunken to the bottom, while its crew, ponies and dogs 
made their way southward over the ice to inhospitable islands, where, when almost 
exhausted, they found a store of supplies, cached by a former expedition, and there 
passed a miserable existence for fifteen or eighteen months, until by chance one 
relief ship—out of three sent to find them—picked up the crew and returned them 
to the world. This expedition had behind it more money than any other ever fitted 
out, but the lessons of the past were ignored, in that the ship was of the wrong 
model and of unsubstantial build to withstand polar ice pressure, and it was pushed 
into the ice at a place where it was certain the ice drift would carry it away from, 
rather than toward, the Pole. 

It is fortunate the ‘‘America”’ was crushed so early in the voyage—while land was 
still near enough to enable the members of the crew to reach it; for had shé sur- 
vived a few months longer the drift would have carried her west and south so far 
that return to any region of cached provision would have been precluded, and the 
whole reason-blind expedition would have disappeared forever. 


II] 


Lieutenant Peary has gone north again. His expedition can accomplish little, 
if anything. In it are involved more problems and uncertainties than any hitherto 
attempted. First, he has the most expensive ship ever. used for Arctic purposes; 
but outside the sentiment of bearing a charmed name it has worse than nothing to 
recommend it for safety against heavy ice pressure. Very heavy hardwood timber- 
ing throughout is a feature of the ‘‘Roosevelt.’’ Hundreds of tons of it, supplemented 
by a duplicate system of steam generators, extremely heavy engines, and an 
immense quantity of coal and supplies. In itself, this equipment stands for the 
reverse of failure; but success entirely depends upon the model of the craft bearing 
the load. 

A blunt wedge driven into an unyielding log (the ice pressure) immediately 
flies into the air, while a long, thin wedge, driven into the same log, is bound 
itself to yield just in proportion to the weight of the blow, or load, behind it. 
Hence, a strongly constructed ship, carrying light weights in engines and stores, 
and almost saucer shaped in the bottom, as was Nansen’s *‘Fram,” readily lifted with 
every ice pressure and for nearly three years withstood the heaviest and most 
northern ice ever penetrated. The ‘‘Fram’’ was a blunt wedge. The ‘‘Roosevelt’’ is 
the opposite. Sharp in the bottom, overloaded with coal and machinery, it will 
crush before it will rise. Commander Peary’s plans do not contemplate a long 
drift of his ship in the ice fields of the North, thereby subjecting it to frequent, 
enormous or long continued ice pressures, although supposedly this ship was 
designed and strengthened to meet such eventualities, for it is improbable that any 
ship may round Cape Hecla and return without a ‘‘squeeze.’’ The Roosevelt may, 
and I trust will be, fortunate in steering clear of extreme pressures and safely reach 
the harbor in Grant Land, latitude eighty-three degrees fifteen minutes, from which 
Peary intends to operate as a base, with dogs, sleds and Esquimaux, over the 400 
miles of ice between it and the Pole. There are, however, many reasons for 
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asserting that if the Roosevelt is fortunately steered clear of maximum pressures in 
the sea north of Robeson Channel, we may expect it to be caught in the easterly 
moving pack; and if not forced ashore by it between Cape Brevoort and Cape Wash- 
ington, that the ship will be carried out past the northeast cape of Greenland and 
thence southeastward toward open water, where it would release itself, and we 
might first expect to hear from Commander Peary at Iceland or northern Norway 
ports, recoaling for the homeward voyage. 

That the great explorer is attacking the Pole from the wrong side is wel! 
known by everyone acquainted with later day experiences in that region, and 
although he has reached Etah, in latitude seventy-eight degrees, twenty minutes, 
secured the services of twenty of the pick of the Smith Sound Indians, or Esqui- 
maux and 200 dogs, and proceeded north, one cannot but feel that unless he meets 
fairly open water at the outset, thereby making rapid progress toward Cape Colum- 
bia, that the Esquimaux, who are the mainstay of the expedition, may play an 
exceptional part in defeating its object. 

Captain Samuel Bartlett of the sealing ship ‘‘Erick’’ (which preceded Peary 
to Etah, arranged for the men and dogs, and discharged a cargo of coal at the 
Capé Sabine depot, as previously agreed upon, so that the ‘‘Roosevelt” might 
refill its bunkers before proceeding north, and also to refill as often as it might be 
forced back to that base) said, on his return to St. John’s, Newfoundland, the other 
day, that the ice condition north of Sabine appeared unfavorable for making much 
progress this season; which means that this veteran of navigation in Greenland 
waters considers it extremely probable that Peary will be obliged to return to Etah 
and winter there. This would be the wiser course to pursue in case he could not 
force a passage through Kennedy or Robeson channels before “dark.’’ 

The wisdom of this becomes more apparent when we remember that Lee’s 
Census of 1875 gave the Smith Sound Indians a population of 140 males and 113 
females, or a total of 253. In August, 1897, the population had decreased to 234, 
and it would not be surprising to learn that the present population does not exceed 
175; and when twenty picked men are taken from this number, the backbone of the 
colony is gone, and disaster to the ‘‘ Roosevelt’? would mean the annihilation of the 
tribe. 

While the Esquimaux do not possess brilliant intellects, and while they have 
worked faithfully for Commander Peary on his previous daylight voyages, or sledge 
journeys, it is a question whether they will consent to remain away from wives and 
sweethearts over two or three Jong nights and cheat themselves of the rest and com- 
fort they had anticipated at the close of their day’s work of six months. The dogs 
and sleds are theirs—at their command. If they become weary of the monotony 
of the voyage, or the slow progress being made, who is to say them nay if they 
decide to return? Their means of exit is always at hand—dogs, sleds and the foot 
ice of the northern Greenland coast. Should this occur, a new crew could not be 
obtained, for there is‘only one crew of able bodied men in the tribe. 

If, however, everything should go on as Peary has planned, and his ship reach 
a harbor this Fall near Cape Columbia, so that a start may be made over the ice 
early next March, it is almost certain the southward drifting ice would prevent his 
reaching near the Pole. A polar continent, or archipelago, northwest of Cape 
Hecla, in the existence of which I strongly believe, affords the only possible 
element of success in Peary’s dogs and sledge undertaking. Progress can always 
be made, while food holds out, along the foot ice of new and perhaps interesting 
lands where every mile traveled is one nearer the goal; but out on the limitless 
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southbound ice fields—knowing that your very road is running against you, like 
a horse in a treadmill—and that every moment of rest or sleep is taking you back 
and imposing double work—the distance is too great and the heart and strength 
of man all insufficient to the task. 


IV 


The Duke of Orleans, on board the ‘‘ Belgica” at Reikjavik, a few weeks ago, 
said that his polar expedition sailed around Cape Bismarck in Nova Zembla, 
attained a latitude of seventy-eight degrees, sixteen minutes, skirted the coasts of 
Franz Joseph Land and Spitzbergen, visited Iceland and sailed away to the south- 
east. Much interest had attended the advent of the wealthy Duke of Orleans into 
the field of polar work—particularly as his cousin, the Duke of Abruzzi, bears the 
distinction of having made the ‘‘Farthest North,” latitude eighty-six degrees, 
thirty-three minutes, in a quick and rapid dash over the ice from Franz Joseph 
Land in the Summer of 1goo, and returning to Norway the same Autumn. His was 
a fine piece of work in point of covering distance over the ice fields. Apparently 
no scientific research or discoveries were attempted. Fine weather and an excep- 
tionally favorable condition of the ice pack made possible a quick dash north 
beyond previous record points, attaining which, by nineteen miles, and aglow with 
success therefrom, they right-about-faced and hurried back to the ‘‘Stella Polare’’ 
before any changes in the ice condition took place, to cut off or prolong the voyage 
of retreat. Good luck acted as a consort all the way north and back again to this 
expedition. 


V 


Fiala now announces that two ways are open to the Pole—first, by sending one 
ship north each succeeding year to act as a base for the previous year’s ship to fall 
back upon, and says that it would probably take ten ships and ten years to reach 
the Pole; second, by the drift method, for which a ship must be so strongly built 
that it cannot be crushed — in other words, that instead of being crushed, it would 
crush the ice. 

There is nothing to support his first plan. Starting from any point in the 
Franz Joseph or King Oscar Lands archipelago, the first ship would be pushed 
north into the ice pack until its progress became arrested. Once fast in the 
pack, the ship becomes a part of it, and both are then the servants of the south- 
westerly current, and with no power to cross it—which they must do to reach the 
Pole—they necessarily go with it to the open Atlantic, the goal of all Arctic ice 
fields. The second ship would follow the course of the first, and each addition to 
the fleet that of its predecessor. His second plan, that of DeLong and Nansen, is 
thoroughly practicable, but, like theirs, lacks scope. The ‘‘one ship’’ plan of reach- 
ing the Pole always has and always will prove abortive, when not disastrous. 

At least five such ships — ten would be far better — must start on the 
drift AT THE SAME TIME, from off the New Siberian islands, being lined up 
east and west from twenty to thirty miles apart. Thus fast in the pack, 
nething can prevent some one or more of them drifting to or very close to 
the North Pole. 

The western ship in the series would enter the pack at approximately 
the same point as did Nansen in his “Fram” on September 23, 1893, thus in- 
suring in advance the route and return of that particular ship, thereby 
establishing a base of confidence and assurance, as well as a certain depot of 


retreat for the crews of all the other ships, of which perchance some might 
be forced against the shore of the polar lands now upgknown but which 
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doubtless exist. And last, with free communication by wireless telegraph 
between them all, and the short distance separating any two of the fleet 
precluding loss of life, the discovery of the Pole, with all its hidden 
meaning, would be a certainty. 

During the past few years I have met and corresponded with many of the best 
and most experienced authorities on the subject of polar investigation. Without 
scepticism or dissent, my plans have met with unanimous and enthusiastic approval. 

The voyage of the ‘‘Fram’’ presents positive evidence that a good, seaworthy 
ship, provided with light yet sufficient propelling power, and absolutely proof 
against ice pressure, can readily be produced and equipped in every particular for 
less than $150,000. The experience of the ‘‘Fram’’ during its three years’ drift 
with the polar pack renders slight modifications in build desirable, though: in size, 
weight and equipment she was not far from ideal. 


VI 


P. T. McGrath, in the July number of the Review of Reviews, says that 4,000 
human lives, 200 ships and $100,000,000 have been sacrificed in fruitless attempts 
to reach the North Pole. It is true that human knowledge has been increased by 
these attempts, but the price has been a most exorbitant one. It indicates that 
individual effort counts for little in that inhospitable field. The size of the expedi- 
tion must be adequate to the obstacles confronting it—and the concerted action of 
several ships and crews, under one commanding officer, must solve the polar 
problem. 

Outside of national sentiment and satisfying curiosity, I believe the solving of 
that problem offers the greatest of all great or epoch making prizes, for there 
are men of high scientific standing today who feel, though they dare scarcely 
whisper it, that futurity holds for this old earth of ours a far mightier function than 
producing food and raiment for short lived man, plus revolving once in twenty-four 
hours on the two ice bound poles of its axis. 

But! As I was saying —the discovery is worth the cost — about one million 
dollars. There are over a thousand men and women in America who could each 
fit out and defray the entire expense of the undertaking — winning for themselves 
a name, fame and everlasting monument, without the cost causing them a moment’s 
consideration. 

Articles of an association, to be composed of leading explorers, scientists and 
engineers from every part of the globe, are now being drawn. ‘Together they will 
elaborate ftll details for the successful and comparatively easy undertaking of 
wresting from nature the secret of the North Pole. It is to be hoped that the task 
of securing the necessary funds will not prove greater than reaching that point, from 
which every direction is South. 


One port, methought, alike they sought 
One purpose hold where’er they fare; 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, at last unite them there! 


--— Arthur Hugh Clough 
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THE ENEMY 
By Mary L. Cummings 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


66 ON’ T—you—throw—any—more— 
tin—cans—into—this—yard.” 

Miss Pritchard leaned over the railing 
of her back piazza, looked fixedly at 
Louis Philippe, and emphasized each 
word separately with one formidable, 
extended forefinger. 

He stood on the top of a bank which 
marked the boundary line between a 
small, elevated lot surrounding a rented 
cottage of proportionate dimensions and 
Miss Pritchard’s hitherto immaculately 
kept land, regarding her with eyes that 
were light brown pools of innocence. 
One hand swung two tin wheels and a 
bent axle—all that remained of a gaily 
painted cart— backward and forward 
rhythmically. 

“Quoi que tu dis?’’ The small, 
slightly protruding upper teeth  re- 
vealed themselves in the lisped, child- 
ish French. ; 

‘*Vou needn’t ‘too dee’ me,” and Miss 
Pritchard shook her head at him, ‘‘for 
I don’t understand a word of your frivol- 
ous language. But I know this—that I 
have something to do from morning till 
night besides picking up rubbish from 
this yard, and I won’t have it—do you 
hear?” 

Having relieved her mind, regardless 
of whether he understood or not, she 
stalked to the piazza steps, where ‘‘Jum- 
bles,’’ a veritable pretzel-tailed pug, sat 
sunning himself after his midday meal; 
tucked the dog under her arm and 
started for the back door. Louis Phil- 
ippe’s crowning offence, beside which 
the onslaught of tin cans sank into 
insignificance, was a consuming ambi- 
tion to send a pebble through the allur- 
ing curl of Jumbles’ tail. But the missile 
usually missed its mark, and, to Miss 
Pritchard’s intense indignation, struck 
the easier target of the pug’s fat, panting 
side. 


A change gradually took place in the 
child’s face while he watched the move- 
ments of his next door neighbor. His 
small nose wrinkled itself until the lifted 
upper lip revealed the white teeth still 
more plainly. His whole body seemed 
to quiver with anticipated mischief. 
The hand which held the bent wheels 
swung more strenuously until —wilfully 
or not—it unclosed suddenly, and, with 
a thud, the wreck fell into Miss Pritch- 
ard’s yard. Louis Philippe snorted 


like a war horse ready for the fray and 
pointed one derisive finger at Jumbles. 


“Oh, Jean Baptis’-—pourquoi? 

Oh, Jean Baptis’—pourquoi? 

Oh, Jean Baptis’—pourquoi you gr-r-ease 

My li’l dog’s nose vit tar-r?” 

He turned on his heel with a debonair 
swing at the close of the chanted ditty. 
Miss Pritchard stood perfectly still, her 
lips set in a thin, straight line. The 
situation had passed beyond mere words. 
One moment she stared rigidly at the 
small, swaggering back and retreated 
into the house., 

There she fell into a chair to think 
this problem out. It was intolerable 
that the quiet of her surroundings should 
be broken into as it had been since the 
advent of those people next door. Not 
that she saw much of Germonde pere 
andmere. They, like two anxious young 
parent birds, set out each morning on 
a rather pathetic bread winning quest, 
leaving their small son in charge of a 
little maid, who, with half a hundred 
other little maids, had been shipped to 
Canada by a Paris orphanage and 
thenceforth was expected to ‘‘earn her 
board and keep” unaided. 

In the easy way which the affairs of 
new comers become known in a small 
city, Miss Pritchard learned that Louis 
Germonde, senior, had taken a room in 
a semi-business block, which, with the 
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addition of a rented piano, one small 
rug, a portiere and a plaster cast of 
Beethoven, aspired to the title of ‘‘music 
studio.” Little Mrs. Germonde was 
making a canvass of the town, exhibit- 
ing her water color sketches, and, as 
a side issue, seeking pupils. 

About the first person on whom she 
called was Miss Pritchard. She had 
heard that madame was a member of 
the First Church. Madame’s influence 
and patronage would be invaluable — if 
she would be so kind. Miss Pritchard, 
who regarded anyone born outside the 
state of Massachusetts with a tinge of 
pity, and all foreigners with suspicion, 
sat very straight on her horsehair chair. 
More than once while Madeline Ger- 
monde displayed her sketches the elder 
woman’s eyes raised themselves propiti- 
atingly to the portraits of her Puritan 
ancestors. The things were pretty, if 
frivolous. 

“These are copies of gems, by our 
best modern masters,”’ the little woman 
urged with a pretty gesture of the hands. 

Miss Pritchard put the modern mas- 
ters aside with a movement that was 
scarcely appreciative and touched a 
pulsing little water color of an orchard 
in full bloom. An orchard — in full 
bloom! For an instant a throb of pain 
beat in her throat and she almost felt 
the falling blossoms again upon her face. 
Her eyes looked back thirty years into 
eyes which had taught her the meaning 
of two terrible words—happiness and 
humiliation. 

She recalled herself with a jerk and 
stood up. 

“T don’t wish for any of them,’’ she 
said harshly, but the harshness was for 
that old hurt to herself and not to the 
little woman before her. 

With a bravely suppressed sigh, Made- 
line Germonde bundled up her rejected 
wares. She had hoped much from the 
patronage of this neighbor who had two 
such immense advantages—comparative 
prosperity and unquestionable respecta- 


bility. Miss Pritchard’s endorsement 
would have given her a sure footing in 
Plattville, and shortened the woefully 
protracted quest for bread. 

Whether Louis Philippe fully under- 
stood his mother’s rueful recital of her 
visit to their neighbor and its result is 
not certain. One fact was quite clear 
to him, however — she _ had . hurt 
‘‘maman,’’ and thenceforward was an 
enemy with whom it was permissible 
to do battle on every available occa- 
sion. At the very first opportunity he 
yielded gladly to the long assailing 
temptation of experimenting with a 
pebble on Jumbles’ tail, and the bom- 
bardment of tin cans commenced. 

The neighbor rose from her unsolved 
problem with a sigh as the back door 
bell rang. She stood at bay, looking 
through the glass at the small figure 
outside in its outgrown, baby toboggan 
suit. The little face had undergone 
another change. There was a “do or 
die’’ look on it which piqued Miss 
Pritchard’s curiosity. Very cautiously 
she opened the door a few inches—not 
wide enough to admit a tin can, she 
speculated with thankfuless, for the 
child held his hands behind him. 

Through the aperture a small hand 
thrust itself which, unclosing suddenly, 
displayed two chestnuts. Miss Pritch- 
ard’s lips twitched as she looked from 
the set, childish face to the peace offer- 
ing and back again. ‘Then she took the 
proffered gift from the open palm, and 
Louis Philippe, feeling that he had per- 
formed the whole duty of childhood, 
scrambled down the steps, one at a 
time, and up the opposite bank, singing, 
in a burst of conscious virtue: 

“Oui, je vais, oui je vais m’en aller aux 
Cieux! 

Oui, je vais, oui je vais m’en aller aux 
Cieux!”’ 

After that this prominent member of 
the First Church actually unbent suffi- 
ciently to watch the morning departure 
of the Germondes with interest, and to 























feel sorry for a wistful little face pressed 
against the glass to catch the last wave 
of his mother’s hand. 

She rose one day from her post of 
observation near the window with an 
impatient movement. ‘“‘If she isn’t 
still wearing that little drab cloth jacket 
that she wore in September!’’ she mut- 
tered tersely. ‘*‘And he—does the young 
fool want to leave his child fatherless? 
—— going without an overcoat in this 
freezing weather! I wonder—’’ she 
stopped short in the center of the room 
—‘*I wonder if he has an overcoat?”’ 

Later in the day another fact forced 
itself through the selfish veil of petty 
church and household duties which en- 
veloped Miss Pritchard. 

‘‘Unless they got it in at night—and 
then I’d have heard it—they haven’t 
had any coal since that first half ton,” 
she speculated. 

A train of disquietude had been 
started in her mind which grew with 
time. She experienced that nervous 
shock with which vague uneasiness 
passes into certainty, next morning. 

‘*She does not walk as briskly,’’ she 
thought, with an indefinite sense of 
shortcoming on her own part that was 
as new as it was disquieting. 

Everything seemed to bring a fresh 
stab of conviction that day. Louis 
Philippe, playing half heartedly in the 
yard, raised a pinched face when Bebe, 
the little mission maid, called him. 
Miss Pritchard looked hopefully for the 
onslaught which did not come, and 
finally resorted to an experiment by 
putting the protesting Jumbles out of 
doors. There he shivered over the 
frozen ground for ten minutes while 
his mistress watched proceedings anx- 
iously from behind her lace curtains. 

“If he’d only throw one little pebble 
—just one, I wouldn’t think things were 
quite so bad with them,” she thought, 
anxiously clasping and unclasping her 
hands. 

Just then, as if in answer to her plea, 
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Louis Philippe did pick up a minute 
stone. But his eyes went from the 
missile to the pug’s tail uncertainly. 
Then, as though any attempt at fun 
required too much effort, it dropped 
from his fingers, and Miss Pritchard’s 
heart seemed to drop with it. 

Things reached a climax next day, 
when Louis Germonde with dispirited 
step—missing the cheer and companion- 
ship of his little helpmate sorely—started 
out alone. Plattville’s most respectable 
citizen tied a ‘‘fascinator’’ over her head 
and donning a warm shawl ascended the 
bank, setting her feet carefully in the 
holes made by Louis Philippe’s small 
heels. 

‘*T suppose you won’t understand me, 
but I wish to know if Mrs. Germonde 
is ill?’’ she said to Bebe, who answered 
her ring. 

The little mission maid’s eyes, in 
which seemed to lie all the tragedy of 
the revolution which had left her or- 
phaned, smiled wistfully in reply. 

‘*All right,’? Miss Pritchard nodded, 
as though she had spoken, and entered 
the house. 

Any attempt to use the upstairs rooms 
had been abandoned. On a couch in 
the small dining room, under but scant 
covering, lay one little beaten bread 
winner. Maria Pritchard felt something 
catch in her throat as the dark eyes met 
her own, and thought involuntarily of 
the warm bed clothes contributed two 
days before to a mission barrel, the 
destination of which was a thousand 
miles distant. The whole house had 
the dank, airless chill which seems so 
much worse than outdoor cold. 

‘So good—of you—to come.” Made- 
line Germonde tried to raise herself on 
one frail elbow and fell back with a fit 
of coughing. ‘‘I am afraid that — you 
will find the house—cold,’’ she added 
in precise, careful English. 

Miss Pritchard sank on to a freezing 
wicker chair. Louis Philippe, evidently 
bewildered at finding the enemy thus 
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within the camp, stood in the doorway 
surveying her. His mother turned to 
him with a wan smile which was swept 
from her face in a spasm of agony. 

“He is hungry!’ She brought her 
hands together with a clash of despair, 
apparently forgetful of her visitor for the 
moment. ‘‘Mon Dieu! Il a faim, quoi 
qu’il ne plaint pas!’’ 

The child ran to her, his little face 
working. 

“‘Non, maman! J’ai pas faim, j’ai pas 
faim!’”’ he reiterated in his clipped 
French, and looked at the enemy as 
though challenging her to doubt his 
statement. 

Miss Pritchard rose with a_ swift 
movement. Stripping the shawl from 
her shoulders she laid it over the quiver- 
ing figure on the couch and strode to 
the kitchen. ‘‘I suppose there isn’t 
any use in asking you to help me,”’ she 
flung at Bebe from the back door. i 

In an incredibly short time she 
emerged from her own house with an 
eiderdown comfortable on one arm and 
a basket of wood on the other, which 
Bebe took from her at the top of the 
bank. Jumbles, who had unwittingly 
gotten in his mistress’ way, retired to 
his bed feeling that the world was surely 
coming to an end. The little mission 
maid, shrewdly suspecting that these 
good things were but the first install- 
ment, kept one eye on their neighbor’s 
house and was all ready to take the 
steaming tray with which Miss Pritchard 
appeared next. 

So many doors of opportunity seemed 
to open before the latter as she fed the 
prostrate little artist—while Louis Phil- 
ippe and Bebe banqueted gorgeously in 
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the kitchen—that she felt dizzy with the 
effort of deciding which to enter, first. 

“T guess I can help her to sell those 
things—if they are frivolous,’’ she specu- 
lated, with the assured social promi- 
nence of one whose ancestors for two 
hundred years back slept in the Plattville 
cemetery. ‘‘And wasn’t it the pastor’s 
wife who said to me that we hadn’t a 
really good music teacher in this town? 
I’ll go and see her tomorrow. And— 
and I think—I’ll take the little orchard 
picture—after all.” 

Louis Germonde, returning home that 
evening after a lunchless, discouraging 
day of many unoccupied hours and three 
lessons—for which he. could not reason- 
ably hope to be paid within a month— 
was greeted by a waddling, asthmatic 
pug dog, and a maddening odor of 
something savory sputtering over a fire 
mingled with a delicious aroma of hot 
coffee. 

He stood amazed in the doorway of 
the small dining room, gazing at the 
tableau within. 

His wife, wrapped in some soft, fluffy 
thing of pale blue, sat propped up by 
pillows on the couch, her face alight 
with fresh hope. In the kitchen beyond 
Bebe moved about with brisk step, sing- 
ing softly to herself in a renewed trust 
of Providence, born from the physical 
comfort of satisfied hunger— 


“J’ai un bon Pere qui m’ attend aux Cieux.” 


And Louis Philippe! Louis Philippe 
lay sleeping within the arms of someone 
who rocked backward and forward slowly 
in a low chair, crooning an old Puritan 
hymn, his softly flushed cheek pressed 
against the bosom of the enemy. 


# By Eugene C. Dolson 


Hearts that to joy and happiness are won, from sorrow’s presence often turn away ; 
As flowers open to the morning sun, but close their petals with the dying day. 
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F, in the dim, active ages when the 

brute ancestors of men went about 
on all fours, killing and rending, a sort 
of brute Hague conference could have 
established a general ‘‘peace,’’ there 
would never have evolved what we call 
a “Shuman race,’’ and man would have 
been, today, a nonentity. 

Fortunately for us, our brute ances- 
tors, pressed by incessant and positive 
necessity, made war perpetually on one 
another and on all other living things 
with which they came into contact. 
Mutual slaughter was the rule; and a 
good, sound ‘“‘principle’’ it was, inas- 
much as the way of life required of 
the individual and the tribe to be up 
and doing—to kill or be killed. 

Dr. Lester F. Ward, the eminent 
botanist, who has spent much of his 
leisure in founding the unfounded 
science of sociology, suggests that it 
was probably some trivial occurrence 
that determined the superiority, or the 
superior strength, of man; that the ele- 
phant would have made a very intelli- 
gent and capable ruling race—a possi- 
bility which commends itself to our 
judgment when we try to inagine the 
general results of the brute peace con- 
ference suggested above. 

The fact, however, remains. There 
was, fortunately for us, no discussion 
of peace; so that wide awake public and 
private murder, stimulated by all kinds 
of individual and social need, went on 
sifting out race after race, until it pro- 
duced that mild mannered, unresisting, 
and altogether egregious animal, the 
modern peace advocate. 

The average peace advocate, like most 
average men, is marked by two leading 


‘cumstances. 
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characters, or traits; call them selfish- 
ness and shallowness. First, he is op- 
posed to war because the idea of war 
(when he thinks of himself as being in 
it) is anything but pleasant. Secondly, 
he is opposed to war because he has 
not the slightest notion of the funda- 
mental laws of social growth. 

Warlikeness is an instinct, or a trait, 
or a character, that has always marked 
the superior, or stronger, race; at least 
when we speak of men. The best ad- 
vantaged race will devour the least, or 
less, advantaged, if the latter’s destruc- 
tion is helpful to the prosperity of the 
former. And one of the most luminous, 
or light shedding, illustrations of scien- 
tific, thoroughly well planned and deftly 
executed warfare, is your very bewhis- 
kered peace advocate who emits vast 
quantities of blague about ‘“‘humanity,’’ 
while devouring rare beef steak. Here 
is a mammal devouring the raw flesh of 
another mammal—an out and out can- 
nibai—who talks of humanity! ‘The pic- 
ture is suggestive, if no more. 

It is well for European peoples that 
the peace men are in an insignificant 
minority. With a whole nation of peace 
men you will have a people and a coun- 
try like those of China. A Chinese 
army, marching on the ‘‘allies,’’ turned 
and went back because a rain storm dis- 
solved the paper shoes worn by the sol- 
diers! A peace loving man cannot be 
expected to fight in uncomfortable cir- 
The Chinese, through long 
centuries of adaptation, lost the warlike 
instinct, with what disastrous social 
effects we see; a people given over 
wholly to the worship of past things 
and dead ancestors; whereby progress 
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comes to an end and all things tomor- 
row will be as were all things yesterday. 
If this state of society is not properly 
called stagnation, it would be hard to 
find an appropriately rhetorical phrase 
for it. A nation which, as a nation, 
cannot be provoked to fight until it feels 
the spear of the enemy sticking barb- 
fashion into its fleshy parts, is hardly 
a progressive nation in whatsoever way 
one defines the word. Peace, under cer- 
tain conditions, may become a curse 
rather than a blessing. 

The bearings and the significance of 
war will be, perhaps, better understood 
if a large view be taken of the matter; 
if the view include not only man but 
also the entire animate world; so that 
one may see the root causes of social 
action in general. The idea of war is 
usually applied to the war waged among 
men; the definition, generally, being 
limited to the fighting done by the 
organized armies of nations. 

The inadequacy of the definition like- 
wise gives rise to many false ideas of 
the real meaning of war, through failure 
to include in the definition private as 
well as public war. Until men can rid 
themselves of private war they can never 
hope to rid themselves of public war, 
for the two phenomena arise out of one 
and the same cause. Private war is war 
that is waged for the benefit of particu- 
lar individuals. Public war is waged 
for the benefit of the entire community. 
When looked at from these several 
points of view, the rather cloudy ques- 
tion of war and peace will tend to clear 
itself. 

Thorold Rogers, the late eminent pro- 
fessor of economics at Oxford, and his 
school, interpret history as an economic 
phenomenon, or as a pageant of economic 
phenomena, and nothing more whatso- 
ever. It is a view of things which 
forces conviction on the minds of those 
who are not burdened with beliefs that 
give to man a special niche in the uni- 
verse. It reduces mosality to a mechani- 
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cal, physical, or say chemical basis; and 
while it tends to cut down human vanity, 
or to destroy it quite, it also serves to 
explain many obscure problems which 
otherwise would remain insoluble with- 
out the introduction of a supernatural, 
or preternatural, machinery into the uni- 
versal working of things. 

When one nation conquers another 
the conquered nation gives up wealth to 
the conquerors. An invading army 
belps itself to the wealth of the in- 
vaded. Now this is precisely what hap- 
pens when the body of a man—or other 
complex organism — is invaded by mi- 
crobes. The bodies of men—the bodies 
of all metazoa—consist of great com- 
munities of microscopic organisms called 
cells. A man is nothing but an organ- 
ized mass of billions of little animals, 
each one living its own individual life 
and working in harmony with the others, 
taking its share of the food obtained by 
the general effort and reproducing itself 
in peace and comfort—when not dis- 
turbed by invading organisms. In a 
so called diseased body a state of war 
prevails between the community of cells 
making up the body itself and the in- 
vading cells from without. If the body 
cells can destroy the invaders the body 
“recovers.”’ If not the body will die. 
But the point at issue in all this is— 
a question of food, the wealth which 
nourishes and supports life. 

Admitted that a state of war prevails 
between the cell community of which a 
man consists and an invading horde of 
pneumonia germs for example, it will 
be admitted likewise that the cause of 
this war is economic. Microbes must 
have nourishment or they will die; 
therefore they fall to the work of ab- 
sorbing the nourishment which accident 
throws into their way. The individual 
cells in the bodies of men will die if 
not nourished; therefore the community 
of cells (i. e., a man) falls to work upon 
the nourishment which the accidents of 
environment throw in its own way. And 
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the same thing is true of a society, or 
a nation, which is nothing more than 
a community of organisms which are 
themselves made up of innumerable in- 
dividual organisms called cells. 

This view of war brings us suddenly 
face to face with the truth of the old 
proverb that might is right. Might IS 
right, now and forever. The voice of 
the people IS the voice of God— with 
the bacilli of tuberculosis as with men. 
War is a question of food (or wealth), 
and it is always justifiable when the 
stronger party to it is in want of the 
wealth that is to be won by its practice. 
As a matter of course, the attacked party 
has the right on its own side when it 
defends itsel{—so that war is always 
justified on both sides. 

Men glorify and even deify ideas 
associated with what they call good; and 
a ‘‘good thing’ in the mind of a man 
is much the same as a ‘‘good thing’’ in 
the mind of a child. 

Thus thé right of war becomes a 
most ‘“sacred’’ thing in the mind 
of nations—for man, being a highly 
complex organism, can idealize much 
that remains only a dim need —an 
unconscious want—to the microbe. 
Out of this idealization grows a god 
of war, which is the possession of all 
strong tribes and nations. The national 
god is always at the back of the army, 
and he is powerful in proportion as the 
nation is strong. With cultured nations, 
whose belief in gods is on the wane, 
war is justified on grounds of “hu- 
manity,’’ or by a plain appeal to the 
economic argument. Spoil is the root 
motive of all wars of today as of the 
past. Other motives are, in the main, 
adventitious. 

War is thus seen to be a natural pro- 
cess whereby animals live upon one 
another and upon vegetables, and para- 
sitic vegetables upon one another and 
upon animals. Internecine war occurs 
when a race makes war upon its own 
kind, and enmity is from of old based 


upon unlikeness of kind, or remoteness 
of kinship. 

From this larger and general view we 
can study the facts without personal 
prejudice; and when studied in that way 
war must be regarded as a process by 
which the more favored races survive 
in the struggle for existence. Human 
warfare, when thus viewed, is seen to 
be only a phase of the great general law 
of natural selection out of which emerges 
ever the fittest for survival. To be con- 
sistent, the peace advocate would be 
compelled to contend that the conquest 
of savage peoples by civilized ones is 
and always has been wrong. He would 
have to contend that the discovery of 
a new land with its subsequent emigra- 
tion, colonization and all the fierce war- 
fare accompanying these processes, has 
been essentially unjustifiable and wrong. 
According to that kind of philosophy, 
the American colonists should have 
packed themselves back to Europe in- 
stead of defending themselves against 
the Indians. Europe should have ac- 
cepted the civilization of the Tartars 
instead of fighting against it, and Chris- 
tian missionaries in China should sub- 
mit quietly to massacre or stay away 
from that peaceful land, the inhabitants 
of which are really the most consistent 
advocates of peace we have. 

To be thoroughly consistent (let us 
say in the view of some non-human 
critic from another planet where natural 
selection produces minds without bodies) 
the peace advocate would be compelled 
to refrain from killing other animals for 
food, or even vegetables, which, after 
all, have a right to live—unless we admit 
that might is right. More than this, 
your peace advocate should not defend 
himself from disease after he had out- 
grown the warlike instincts of his child- 
hood. By pursuing this policy the peace 
advocate would find that he and his 
party would be wiped out of existence 
in less than thirty days, leaving the 
earth to the sole possession of inhabi- 
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tants who accepted warfare as a natural 
instinct and who, in the main, rather 
liked it than otherwise; thereby demon- 
strating their conspicuous fitness for sur- 
vival. 

Men are guilty of some tremendous 
follies, but perhaps this peace folly is 
the most tremendous of all. Peace, 
other than the proverbial ‘‘solitude,”’ 
can never prevail upon this earth as 
long as animals are chemically consti- 
tuted as they now are. If man dis- 
covers a method of manufacturing pro- 
toplasm directly from the elements, he 
may be rid of the need of killing in 
order to live. But even in that event 
he would not be left in peace by the 
myriad organisms about him whose sole 
trade is killing. He would be compelled 
to kill them, or many of them, if he 
were not to be overrun and killed by 
them. 

Peace and good will among men them- 
selves is possible and probable, but on 
no such basis as that which is generally 
argued by those unthinking persons 
whose heads are in the sand, while the 
whole universe looks on a posteriori. 
Political peace will come about, no 
doubt, when trade shall have been es- 
tablished upon a perfectly equilibriated 
bottom; when national, or general, econ- 
omy can gain nothing, but, on the con- 
trary, lose, by war; when the human 
race shall have been reduced to one 
type, or when a superior, intelligent, 
and powerful race of men shall have 
reduced all other races to a state of 
helpless dependence, whereby the _in- 
ferior, or weak races, shall be ruled like 
dogs are now, by fear and affection. 
Then we may -have universal peace; 
but until then war will be approved and 
war will be ‘‘good.”’ 

Before that blessed state shall have 
been reached, however, there will have 
been brought about a radical reform in 
the general methods of doing business 
among men. The whole cannot be 
greater than the sum of its parts. If 
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every individual in a community be 
red headed, you will have a red headed 
community. If individual men believe 
in and practice private war, public war 
will be a necessity. 

Now what is meant by the terms pri- 
vate war? This is meant: taking from 
another by force or fraud what is not 
yours but his. This is what the 
socialists call ‘‘expropriation,’’ and ex- 
propriation is the bottom rock on which 
war, public or private, (among men) is 
founded. Private war is, under another 
name, industry. And it would be the 
most vicious of errors to imagine that 
industry, of the glory of which we hear 
so much, is without its slain. On the 
contrary, for every man slain in war, so 
called, a thousand are slain in industry. 
To him who is not sodden with the stu- 
pidity of ignorance, or wholly debauched 
with the desire for getting his hands on 
the possessions of others, the present 
system of industry is a monstrous crime 
beside which the “‘horrors’’ of antique 
warfare were ‘‘pale and pure and pain- 
less as a virgin’s dreams.’’ Why raise 
our hands in horror at a few liters of 
blood shed on battle fields,while millions 
of men and women (to say nothing of 
children) are dying of disease acquired 
in the shops, mills and mines of Christ- 
endom? Why talk of peace when indus- 
trial barons—nay, kings—make private 
war as they please, using as their armies 
the millions who are continually falling 
disabled or dead in the fight? Why 
moan over a handful of Japanese or Rus- 
sians, when girls are dying of bone rot 
in American match factories, and twenty 
million or more American working men 
are expropriated, robbed and bled (while 
thousands of them are literally slaugh- 
tered) in the shambles of industry? 

And yet if we hold that public war 
is a good thing we must hold also that 
private war in the form of industry is no 
less a good thing in itself. All growth, 
—which is really adaptation,—is pain- 
ful; has its “growing pains” and its 
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diseases of childhood, which disappear 
when the organism is fully adapted, or, 
as it is called, mature. This is true of 
social as of individual growth, and to 
understand the second we must know 
something of the first. The sociologist 
who is blissfully unaware of the struc- 
ture of his own hide, or of the function 
or structure of his own liver or blood, 
is a sad picture when he comes to us 
talking learnedly of ‘“‘society’’—as if 
men were the only considerable things 
in science of any kind. Society is in 
process of growth, has not yet arrived 
at its maturity, or its equilibrium of 
forces, and therefore must have its pub- 
lic and private war until social adapta- 
tion be complete, and war, thereby, 
come to an end. 

The outlook for universal peace among 
men is not so very discouraging when 
we consider the steady growth of so 
called socialistic ideas since the estab- 
lishment of the factory system. Within 
the last ten years the rapidity of that 
growth in the United States has been 
amazing. ‘Ten years ago not one Ameri- 
can in one thousand had definite ideas 
concerning government ownership of in- 
dustry, while today not one in one thou- 
sand but can discuss it intelligently, or 
at least has a definite idea that gov- 
ernment ownership would take “money” 
out of the pockets of other people and 
put it into his own—an idea that is in- 
telligent enough for all practical pur- 
poses, being, as it is, a true conception 
of the facts. Labor is not expropriated 
when the state operates industry not for 
taxing purposes but for the general good. 
Teachers of political economy in the 
great universities of this country (with 
two or three exceptions) do not write or 
preach doctrines favorable to socialist 
programs because they know that if they 
did so they would lose their jobs. A 
professor, after all, is only a man with 
a job; and unless he is guaranteed abso- 
lute liberty of speech, he dare not draw 
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upon himself the wrath of his employer. 
Professors of zoology fight shy of the 
God question, because if they taught 
their class that there is no God they 
would lose their jobs. Professors of 
political economy may be convinced that 
government ownership of industry is 
a good thing, but they dare not preach 
it. If they did they would lose their 
jobs. 

They cannot justify themselves by 
saying that they do not teach what 
“ought to be,” but what is. They are 
constantly telling the people and them- 
selves what ought to be; but they keep 
a sharp lookout that the ought-to-be 
which they advocate is a_ thoroughly 
respectable ought-to-be, guaranteed not 
to offend the men who pay their 
salaries. The few socialistic professors 
of political economy who have dared to 
teach socialism openly have lost their 
jobs, and some of them who secured 
new jobs (in state universities and else- 
where) have been compelled to trim and 
tack for fear of being out of a job per- 
manently. 

Now the outlook for liberty of speech 
for professors of political economy (who, 


_after all, are men with ideas of sympathy 


and justice, and not mere bags of dry 
bones) is favorable. As popular opinion 
grows socialistic, the professor will be- 
come bolder and bolder, until the losing 
of one’s job becomes a paying propo- 
sition; until the fighting professor be- 
comes a leader in the war of the people 
upon the industrial baron. The out- 
look, therefore, for industrial peace, is 
good; and the United States is a most 
promising field for the first really strong 
sprouts of it. ‘‘That which is good 
doth pass to better, best.”” We have 
built up tremendous political liberties 
and great international trade by public 
war; we have built up vast industries by 
private war. And the outlook spells 
right wages for the working man and 
liberty of speech for the professor. 
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MISALLIANCE 


By George DuBois 


CITY OF MEXICO, MEXICO 


66 | PROMISE you,”’ repeated Albert, 

the young, newly married mer- 
chant, detaching the halter from the 
ring in the old wall, ‘I promise you 
that your niece shall have no occasion to 
complain of me. You will hear from 
her very soon, and the news: wil! be 
good.”’ 

Then, judging superfluous further 
promises, he leaped lightly into the 
saddle. 

Upon the mossy old mounting block 
stood the fair, proud Alice, evidently 
reluctant to break away from the effusive 
demonstrations of her uncle the cheva- 
lier, and from the embraces of her aunt 
and her two cousins, Charlotte and Mar- 
celine, who inundated her traveling cape 
with tears, clinging to her with sobs and 
sighs simply heartrending. 

The young merchant bent, raised his 
bride, seated her on the croup, and, 
applying the spur, cut short that scene 
of desolation by urging his Percheron to 
a trot. 

But with face turned toward the semi- 
ruined manor, the nobly born bride com- 
menced to weep harder still, so much 
so in fact that the young husband at last 
said: 

“Your relatives are not lost to you, 
Alice. You will see them again very 
soon.”’ 

Then as his bride made no reply, but 
continued to weep, Albert, little flattered 
at that evidence of chagrin, discoun- 
tenance even, hastened the pace of his 
mount. 

‘“‘Does it seem to you so sad, then, 
to depart with a husband who loves 
your’’ he ventured at last, in a voice 
of melancholy tenderness. ‘‘I conceive, 
it is true, the pain of your uncle,of your 
aunt and of your two young cousins, but 
if their affection for you is sensible they 





will console themselves with the satis- 
faction of knowing that you are no 
longer a charge on their bounty, that 
you are at last established advantage- 
ously.”’ 

‘‘What words of cold reason!’’ cried 
the girl in a tone of deep offense. Do 
you suppose that a consideration - of 
petty interest can console my relatives 
for the pain of parting? Ah! one sees 
at once in that remark the practical 
sense of the merchant, who mixes calcu- 
lation with the noblest of sentiments.’’ 

‘*My dear girl,’’ replied Albert, piqued 
at the reproach, “‘your last words lead me 
to believe that a certain disdain for me 
is intermingled with your regret at part- 
ing with your relatives. I am proud, 
too, and that disdain tends to kill in 
me the tender familiarity that would aid 
me to console you.” 

‘*And do you imagine that you will 
be able so easily to make me forget what 
I am leaving?’’ cried the damsel. ‘‘ How- 
soever neat your place may be, it will 
not efface the souvenirs of my old home. 
There I have imbibed principles and 
ideas of nobility that can never be 
yours.’’ 

‘In fact,’ retorted the merchant, “I 
do not desire to imbibe principles or 
ideas that would lead me to ruin,”’ 

Alice felt her pride deeply wounded, 
and replied acridly: 

‘“*If, in entering the circle of our gen- 
tility, you have only remarked the ruin- 
ous condition of the manor or the nudity 
of the interior, you render proof of a 
very superficial judgment.” 

“TI have remarked you also,’’ insinu- 
ated the young merchant, with a shade 
of sly yet conciliatory malice. 

‘‘And in doing so appear to infer 
that you have done me a signal favor.’’ 
“IT do not mean to infer that; I simply 
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hope that you will lose nothing by leav- 
ing a difficult existence for an easy one, 
and the indifferent regard of relatives 
for the attention, love and care of a hus- 
band.’’ 

*‘Again! Really, I admire your pre- 
sumption!’’ cried Alice, with a vexation 
that accentuated her real sorrow at the 
separation; “how can a man in your 
condition show more attentive care or 
delicacy than my noble uncle the cheva- 
lier, my lady aunt and my two young 
cousins, who are people of quality?”’ 

Albert bit his lip and replied: 

“It is a pity you did not reflect upon 
all that ere consenting to become my 
wife.’’ 

“Vex me no more, sir! All you say 
is redolent of a vulgar, commercial 
vanity.”’ 

**Ah!’’ retorted the young merchant, 
‘*my vulgar commercial vanity is humble 
and insignificant alongside of your 
vanity of nobility.” 

“Let us go no further!” cried Alice 
impetuously. ‘‘I see now how utterly 
different are our stations and our views. 
Allow me to alight from your beast. 
You may proceed alone to your shop! I 
return to the manor!” 

‘Surely you will not leave me this 
way!’’ pleaded the young husband in 
atone of despair. 


II 


They were approaching a_ village. 
Alice commenced to attempt to slip to 
the ground at risk of injury, which 
obliged the young man to halt his horse 
and assist her to alight. 

‘‘T have almost a mind to exercise my 
right as a husband and carry you away 
against your will!’’ he growled. ‘‘But 
you would cry out against it as a 
violence. I prefer to allow the common 
sense of your relatives to restore you to 
reason. I will halt at that tavern and 
await you until evening—no longer!’’ 

“You may wait for me till Christmas 
or kingdom come, if you wish!’’ retorted 
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the girl angrily, turning her back on him. 

The distance lying between the tavern 
and the manor was not great, but Alice, 
in order to avoid curious people, made 
a detour through the park. There were 
plenty of breaches in the old wall per- 
mitting her to enter. However, she 
lessened her pace as she approached 
the ancient manor. 

Although still bewildered by a quarrel 
so soon after marriage, she commenced 
to meditate the consequences of her 
action. The emotion caused by the 
adieux, the apprehension of a new 
existence, nervousness at encountering 
herself for the first time alone with 
Albert, all the novelty of married life 
had unnerved her, and the reflex of 
so many diverse sensations had mani- 
fested itself unconsciously in that excess 
of anger which betrayed the agitation of 
her spirit, dissimulating the true state 
of her mind, for in fact she was much 


_attached to her young husband. 


The view of the ancient manor in- 
creased her embarrassment and her 
regrets; what emotion her unexpected 
return was going to cause her dear ones! 

The idea caused her to halt in the 
rear of a dense hedge, and there, con- 
cealed, she reflected upon the best 
mode of narrating her adventure, in 
order not to arouse too much the ire 
of the chevalier against the young mer- 
chant, nor cause her aunt and cousins 
too great grief. At that moment the 
voices of her aunt and uncle reached her 
ear, proceeding from a trellised arbor 
near by, in the shade of which they were 
accustomed to sup when the weather was 
fine, a conversation which now absorbed 
her entire attention. 

**Yes, I am glad of it,’’ tranquilly 
affirmed the chevalier. ‘‘I have had the 
tact never to allow her to feel it, but her 
presence imposed upon us an extra ex- 
pense that I was in no position to stand. 
I have long felt the necessity of applying 
that extra expense to the welfare of my 
own children. At an age when many 























girls are self supporting, Alice has never 
had a care. It would have humiliated 
me to allow her to comprehend that she 
was abusing our bounty. So when that 
young merchant, who has the air of an 
honest and charming fellow, asked 
me for her hand, I found the offer very 
apropos. That marriage delivers us 
from a heavy charge and forms the best 
solution of the problem that our poverty 
has created for me, and saves me from 
the mortification of having to disclose 
it to her.” 

‘*Ves,’’ said the lady with a tone of 
deep satisfaction, ‘‘outside the incon- 
venience arising from lack of funds, I 
can say that, due perhaps to the fact that 
she has had to wait until she is twenty- 
two ere being able to secure a husband, 
er perhaps due to our very retired man- 
ner of living, the humor of our niece had 
become singularly acrid. Her disposi- 
tion is difficult. She often quarreled 
with our girls, at times even with me. 
However, Charlotte is nearly eighteen, 
Marceline is almost sixteen, a marriage- 
able age, and the presence of that senior 
cousin, prettier, if not as amiable as 
they, would have injured their chances 
with pretendants. Alice would have 
attracted all the attention, and my poor 
girls would have passed unperceived. 
But, hush! here they come!’’ 

The two girls, bearing the frugal sup- 
per, advanced smilingly toward the 
arbor, and Charlotte exclaimed: 

“T have just installed myself in the 
chamber that Alice has occupied; in my 
opinion it is the nicest in the house, and 
I feel better there than I did when I 
had to share a room with Marceline!”’ 

“And I,’’ exclaimed the junior, ‘‘I 
feel much better alone in my chamber!’ 


III 


Poor Alice, trembling far more than 
the leaves of the poplar stirred by the 
breezes of early eve, no longer dared to 
present herself to her relatives, and, 
quietly deserting her concealment, she 
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glided into the shelter of the brush 
of the park. 

She wandered for a time here and 
there, her heart heavy and her eyes 
streaming with tears. 

Arriving before the broken wall, she 
turned to gaze once more, to bid adieu 
to the ancient manor where she had 
passed the days of her youth, ere emerg- 
ing into an unknown world. Bathed in 
rosy light by the last rays of the setting 
sun, it appeared to her neither dilapi- 
dated nor gloomy; on the contrary, it 
seemed very solid yet and gayer than 
ever. The souls of men, the souls of 
things, all, then, seemed happy at her 
departure. Failing to find a companion 
gloom in the spirits of her relatives or 
in the ruinous old manor, she turned to 
the ruins of her heart; veritable ruins 
they appeared to her, ruins of hopes, of 
illusions now crushed and broken for- 
ever by reason of a few phrases uttered 
irreflectively. 

Then amid her despair surged the 
image of the young merchant. She saw 
again his kind face, pensive, despairing, 
and, seized with a sudden, profound 
remorse, without waiting longer, fearing 
that he too might forget her, she cleared 
the old wall and quickly regained the 
road leading to the village. ‘ 


IV 

Although eve had fallen ere she 
arrived at the tavern, she found Albert 
still waiting there with unquiet gaze 
fixed upon the route, the dust of which 
was already mellowed by the rays of the 
moon. Upon the appearance of Alice, 
he turned pale with emotion. However, 
it was very simply he asked: 

**Are you ready to go?’’ 

‘*‘T am ready,’’ she replied resolutely. 

He entered the court of the tavern 
and quickly reappeared leading the 
horse by the bridle. 

He leaped lightly into the saddle, 
bent to lift his bride, seated her on the 
croup, then spurred the beast and 
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resumed the way toward the city ata 
lively trot. 

And as behind him Alice still wept, 
but discreetly, noiselessly, the young 
merchant asked, in a voice full of solic- 
itude: 

‘*Are you still so sorry, my dear?’’ 

“Oh!’’ she replied humbly, ‘‘do not 
worry over my tears; it is my heart that 
is emptying itself of the past, drop by 
drop, so that your love and tenderness 
may take its entire place!” 

And then, as in excess of joy the 
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young merchant spurred harder in order 
to arrive more quickly, Alice with her 
pretty, supple arms encircled the waist 
of her husband and with lips close to 
his ear murmured in a voice begging 
pardon: 

‘“‘Ah! my dear Albert, I have just 
comprehended, at last, that there is 
more genuine love in your rude frank- 
ness than in all the effusions of my uncle 
the chevalier, than in all the tears of my 
lady aunt, or the sobs of my young 
cousins.”’ 


# By Yone Noguchi 


DREAMED I crawled out of darkest hell, 
Maddened by the torture of the terrible show, 
With blood-shotten eyes numbed by useless gazing 

Toward the bliss of the stars. 


I crawled out, at last, 
Into the breezes of dawn, 


Into the breezes whose taste I had forgotten long. 
I trembled, feeling the sudden stir of life; 
The green odor of the dawn and immortality 


Slowly revived my soul. 


Was there one more dreadful to see 
Than my face touched with the blackest stain, 
Mercilessly touched with the leprous breath 


Of the sufferers in the pit? 


I turned my face to the eastward, 

I smelled the coming of morning 

As the cattle smell the pool at a distance. 

I ran to receive the golden kiss of the goddess of light and love 
That rose from the seas with the throbbing song of glory —— 
The Song of the Resurrection. 

Two angels danced around the sun, in white splendor: 

The angel Joy in crimson dress, 

With silvery flashes from her eyes, 

With flowers in her richest cloud of hair; 

The angel Faith in sable robe, 

With silent brow and lips of infinity. 

My cheek suddenly flowered fragrant and red; 

My eyes beamed with the old glad dreams, 

The morning dews of joy and love 


Richly grossed my sun-kissed hair. 











3 St. EDMUND’s TERRACE 
REGENT’S Park, N. W. 
17 JAN., 1903 


DEAR MR. NoGucui: I have read 
your poems, paying rather minute atten- 
tion to them, as you will see by my re- 
visions and notes. I assure you that I 
consider them in many respects very 
good; they are full of a rich sense of 
beauty, and of ideal sentiment. In fact 
the essential excellence of the poems, 
and the particular quality of their excel- 
lence, surprise me. “The Myoto”’ is 
truly a beautiful little piece, marked by 
feeling equally simple and deep. 


You will hardly need to be informed 
that your poems do not read exactly as 
if they had been written by an English- 
man: indeed, in my opinion, they ought 
not to do so—they ought to convince of 
their Eastern origin. Occasionally 
there is a phrase which is not English; 
and oftener a very bold use of epithets, 
such as “velvet-footed moonbeams ” — 
but this one can allow for, as a daring 
transfer of one impression of sense into 
a different but analogous impression. 
In some instances I think the verse—as 
verse—would read smoother and better 
by transporting words from one line into 
another. 


You see I am sending back your 
poems to explain my views, but I should 
be very sorry to lose them, so I should 
be indebted to you if you would forward 
me another copy. 


Would you like any of your poems to 
appear in some English magazine? It 
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WILLIAM M. ROSSETTI TO YONE NOGUCHI, LONDON, 1903 


seems to me that, if I were to send your 
pamphlet to some magazine — say “T. | 
P.’s Weekly,” which has a great circula- | 
tion — the editor would be likely to 
insert one of the compositions, more | 
especially “The Myoto.” I cannot, | 
however, answer for this,as I am not 
directly connected with that magazine. 


I should also rather like to show the 
pamphlet to our one great living poet, 
Algernon Swinburne. He is a friend of 
mine, and a great critic as well as poet, 
and I think he would not fail to appre- 
ciate your work. 


If you approve of this idea about the 
magazine and Swinburne, you would 
please send me three copies, including 
the one for myself. 


I would most gladly make your per- 
sonal acquaintance. I live here with 
two daughters, and the house is tolerably 
full of Japanese prints, books, etc. One 
of my daughters, more especially, is a 
great enthusiast for Japanese books. I 
have engagements for January 18, 19, 23, 
24, 30 and 31. Some other day I could 
see you with pleasure if you call: it will 
be desirable that you should propose a 
time two or three days beforehand, so 
that we might ensure a meeting. 


Believe me, 
Very truly yours, 
Wws.. M. RosseETTI. 


Of course I don’t expect you to adopt 
my revisions on your pamphlet wumless 
you yourself like them: they are put in that 
form, as the only easy way of showing 
what I mean. 








ELIEVE me, such was the very letter 
written to me by William M. 
Rossetti, brother of Dante and Chris- 
tina, one of the great living critics and 
no mean poet, after only a few days of 
the publication of my pamphlet, ‘‘ From 
the Eastern Sea,’’ in brown paper 












(which, as Sir Lewis Morris also wrote 
me, was ‘“‘like one of the impressionist 
Whistler’s on Art Criticism, which was 
on brown paper and also with good 
effect.’”) In fact, since the pamphlet 
was published from my own pocket, 
which was already growing terribly thin 
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at that time, I could not afford any bet- 
ter paper. ‘‘Brown paper’’ I used was 
one which London shop keepers wrap 
things with—the cheapest kind of paper. 
I took a little American money with me 
to London—‘‘dear, smoky London,”’ as 
‘“‘Dad’’ Stoddard [Charles Warren] used 
to say, and a big bundle of my poems 
on my back. I went to one publisher 
after another, and one magazine after 
another, carrying my poems, the fruit 
of six years’ labor at least, and it was 
becoming quite a nuisance. Must I give 
up my ambition, my cherished ambition 
to publish things in London,— Shelley 
and Keats’ London? Must I forget my 
dream of waking up one morning famous 
like Byron, I thought. I expected to 
stay in London for six months, and four 
months were already passed and my 
plans had not gone forward even a step. 
I was obliged to move to my Japanese 
friend’s boarding house at Brixton Road 
(where was Yoshio Markino, the artist) 
and to curse London and all the English 
publishers. He was hard up, and [ 
joined him, as misery loves company. 

‘‘Why can’t I publish my book (yes, 
a pamphlet) with the money which I 
kept for my Paris trip?” I said to my- 
self. I had money put in another pocket 
which was sufficient to make a trip by 
Cook’s excursion at Christmas time. I 
told my idea to Markino, who said 
**Good!’’ So my sixteen-page pamphlet 
was published from a little printer’s of 
Kensington Park, a few blocks from our 
boarding house. And is there any more 
impractical place than Brixton Road? 
Richard LeGallienne said, in his review 
of my book, one which was incorporated 
in a more ambitious volume under the 
same title and published by the Unicorn 
Press, “ Brixton, I may explain, is some- 
thing like the Harlem, or perhaps the 
Brooklyn, of London.’’ Yes, my pam- 
phlet hailed out from a most unpoetical 
address. And lo! London, great Lon- 
don who once wondered on Byron, cast 
her sudden surprising look, and, thank 
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God, recognized at once ‘‘myself’’ in 
my pamphlet. What a fear and courage 
I showed in sending out some copies to 
the press and the leading English 
writers! Next morning, look, the letter 
of the Duchess of Sutherland was wait- 
ing for my rise. Greeting and good 
wishes for my success she sent me. She 
recognized ‘‘a scent from the cherry 
blossoms, from the wood of the houses, 
of the shower of the Inland Sea,”’ in my 
book. And she asked five more copies. 
Laurence Housman, author of ‘‘An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters,’’ sent 
me some suggestions. And Arthur Sy- 
mons, the critic, promised to write me 
up in the Saturday Review. Sir Leslie 


Stephen paid me compliments, and 
Thomas Hardy wrote me a letter. The 
Duke of Argyle wrote me, too. Sir 


Lewis Morris sent me kind words from 
Camarthen. I was invited to come to 
meet Ellen Terry. The letter with the 
English crown on was from the Queen. 
It was the third day of the publication 
that the Outlook gave three pages for 
my sixteen-page pamphlet, under the 
heading of “A Friendly and an Allied 
Poet.’’ Most certainly my name was 
made,—yes, at once. And the above 
letter came next from our worthy Ros- 
setti. Dear, kind old soul! He must 
have been spending many an hour in 
balancing every line of my poems, and 
pruning them here and there. He sent 
me a page or two of his notes on my 
poems. Yes, he took such pains with it 
as he once did on his great brother’s 
work. Was he not a brotherly adviser 
to his sister Christina? I regret to say, 
however, that I could not accept every 
suggestion he made. 

I rode to his St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
crossing Regent Park. His house was 
exactly like one in my imagination, dark 
and retired looking, comfortable under 
the atmosphere soft and mystically sweet. 
I knocked the door knob. How inter- 
esting to tap the knob instead of pushing 
the electric button! (I said once that I 























would leave London immediately if 
there was no knob on door and no 
sweet afternoon tea within.) The door 
was opened by one young lady. Such 
a smile, quiet and yet sparkling! I 
remembered that I used to read such 
a smile in Dante’s poems. The lady 
had the charm which was far away and 
yet verily near—the charm which I 
found in Dante’s picture. She was the 
young lady Dante must love. Why, 
certainly! She was his niece. I decided 
myself at once that I will not accept any 
other name for her but Helen or Lilith, 
which I read in Dante’s poems. ‘‘Come 
right in, Mr. Noguchi, father and I have 
been waiting for you. My elder sister 
is away today. You must think, at least 
today, that my father has only one 
daughter,’’ she said, when she led me 
through the hall. What a profoundly 
sweet air! The literary atmosphere 
completely filled the house, since it 
was continually occupied more than one 
hundred years by the leading literary 
men of England, the last occupant being 
Richard Garnett, as I was told after- 
ward. Look at those Japanese pictures 
on the hall wall! ‘‘I am sure you are 
one who loves enthusiastically Japanese 
art,’’ I said. ‘‘Yes,’? was her brief 
reply, but her smile and blush * * * 

She was delicious. 

A moment later, I and Mr. Rossetti 
were talking in his library with the odor 
a thousand years old. The whole world 
would be glad if Dante Rossetti lived 
today, but I felt extremely happy in see- 
ing his dear brother who was spiritually 
his twin. He was little and gray. What 
a kind beam from his eyes! I felt as if 
I knew him more than fifty years. He 
opened his heart to me. ‘‘You look 
more Italian than Japanese. And your 
name is Italian too,’’ he began. We 
quarreled over the phrases of my poems. 
He regretted that he did not sail to 
Japan instead of Australia, where he 
had been when his health failed some 
years ago. ‘Fuji Mountain must be 
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divinely beautiful,’ he said. And he 
took down a hundred volumes of Japan- 
ese pictures from the shelf, and asked 
me the points about them. It was per- 
fectly a surprise that he knew so much 
about the Japanese art; he said that it 
was a pity for Japan if she will adopt the 
European way in painting. ‘‘How my 
brother loved those pictures,’’ he sighed. 
The atmosphere was becoming slightly 
tragic, when his daughter brought in the 
tea. I was glad that she did not forget 
the marmalade. English afternoon tea 
would be nothing without it. 

‘*Do you know where you are sitting, 
Mr. Noguchi?” he said suddenly, look- 
ing at me. 

“‘The sofa where you are sitting used 
to belong to Shelley. It was brought 
back from Italy. He breathed his last 
breath on it. Dante wrote a sonnet on 
it, as perhaps you know,” he said. 
Really? I —sitting on Shelley’s sofa! 
What an unexpected luck! It would be 
great for a Japanese to come to London, 
and doubtless it is the greatest thing 
to sit on Shelley’s sofa and talk with 
Rossetti. I secretly congratulated my- 
self on my fortune. Mr. Rossetti wished 
me to come over to see Holman Hunt, 
one of the famous artists and one of 
the Rossetti group, when I told him that 
I used to live with Joaquin Miller. 
Hunt was Miller’s old friend. ‘Miller 
is a poet,” he exclaimed. ‘‘So you 
are,’’ he said a moment later. He said 
that he often saw Watts-Dunton, who also 
appreciated my work and to whom he 
wished to introduce me. “Yeu must 
see Swinburne before you leave London. 
I am sorry he is speedily growing deaf,’’ 
he said. 

‘Will you come up to my bedroom, 
Mr. Noguchi? You don’t mind it. I 
like to show it,” Rossetti’s daughter 
exclaimed from the hall. 

I, Mr. Rossetti and his daughter 
climbed up the stairs dimly lighted. 
London Winter has no daylight, under 
the famous London fogs and smoke. I 
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was frightened on seeing a certain mask, 
terribly pale, at the corner. It was 
Dante’s mask—the greatest Italian poet, 
before whom all the Rossetti family 
burned incense. Mr. Rossetti said it 
was his brother’s work. Behold the 
four walls of his daughter’s chamber! 
Believe me, the Japanese pictures 
covered everywhere, and the pictures 
were Hiroshige’s Gojusan Tsugi (fifty- 
three pictures of the Tokaido road.) ‘‘I 
admire Hiroshige, don’t you?” she said, 
looking at me. ‘‘He was one of the 
most wonderful artists of the world,” 
Mr. Rossetti added. Did I expect to 
find such a Japanese-picture enthusiast 
in London? I confess I felt a great 


shame in my utter ignorance of Japa- 
nese pictures. 


I wondered how boldly I 
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could call myself a genuine Japanese. 

He led me, afterward, to the dining 
room, saying that he would like to show 
me Dante’s picture of Christina. There 
in the dining room the pictures of the 
elder Rossetti couple were hung. ‘‘He 
was a great scholar and the authority on 
great Dante,’’ he said. Dante! Yes, 
the Rossetti family was Dante’s reincar- 
nation. Look at another wall! There’s 
eternally sweet and quiet Miss Chris- 
tina Rossetti. 

I bade goodnight when the vesper bell 
rang. ‘To hear the church bell anywhere 
in London will suggest something nobler 
and sadder. And to hear it at Rossetti’s 
house suggested to me the noblest and 
saddest feeling which comes most rarely. 

How can I forget this my first visit? 


MY THOUGHTS OF THEE 
By Ben Franklin Bonnell 


SANTA ROSA, 


CALIFORNIA 


AN Oriole sang to me 

From the top of a laurel tree 
And he set my heart aflame; 
For, Dear, he spoke your name 
As plain as plain could be —- 
No purer, sweeter note e’er came 
From bird or angel than your name. 


He perched, and then away — 

The light all left the day — 

And my heart sank cold as lead, 

But a Honeysuckle said: 

“Come sit with me today -—- 

I cannot sing like the Oriole 

But I’ll breathe the fragrance of her soul.” 


Words never can express 


My real happiness, 


Nor half my sweet surprise : 

A Pansy with dreamy eyes 

Smiled as you smile! Oh, I confess 
That Nature only speaks to me 


In sighs and smiles and thoughts of Thee. 
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(THE DEATH-TRAIL) 


By Arthur Stanley Riggs 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


UTCH WHITE was an ex-soldier 

and a negro. When his regiment 
went back home to the United States, 
Butch took his discharge and stayed in 
the Philippines, partly because he 
dreaded the cold of a northern Win- 
ter, after the warm, muggy climate he 
had been in for three years and partly 
for the sake of satisfying a somewhat 
lazy spirit of adventure. 

His captain felt that perhaps there 
might be something back of the burly 
corporal’s statement that he wanted to 
stay in the islands to stake out a mining 
claim, but being gifted with a modicum 
of reason, he forbore to do more than 
warn the happy-go-lucky Butch against 
the seductions of the native liquors, vile 
stuffs made up of paregoric and light- 
ning, as evil in their effects as in their 
sickening and clammy smells. He knew 
when he spoke that he was wasting his 
breath; Butch was big and full of hot 
young blood, his captain, on the con- 
trary, being little, middle aged and 
anaemic. 

For a while after his old partners left 
Manila Butch lived well, spending his 
accrued and travel pay with a lavish 
hand, negro fashion; but that small sum 
could not last forever, and one dripping 
morning he woke up to find himself 
penniless, stranded in a foreign city— 
twelve thousand miles away from Chris- 
tianity and everything else—bitterly hos- 
tile at heart to anyone who spoke the 
tongue of the Americans, those hateful 
and malicious ‘‘white swine’? who had 
come to wreck the lovely island home of 
true independence. Butch had much of 
the American soldier’s distrust of the 
Filipino, but he also had a more genial 
and sunny temper than his brothers in 


arms, so it was hardly remarkable, after 
having wasted shoes and patience in the 
effort to obtain work from white men, 
that he came to be, in the course of 
a few weeks, a driver and wagon boss 
for a wealthy Filipino, who repaid his 
good nature and skilled service with 
horses and men by small wages and 
large curses, in very fluent and broken 
English and Spanish. Neither sort of 
emolument was at all regular. That he 
must be glad of either, and with a cheer- 
ful face, at that, was a lesson Butch 
quickly learned. Money being scarce 
and promises unusually plenty in the 
Philippines, it is a rare employer 
indeed who introduces the former to 
the latter. 

Months passed slowly. By degrees 
the big driver was getting used to the 
life, and after the first keen sense of 
shame at having to work for a “‘gugu,”’ 
even for one who possessed several 
millions of Spanish pesos and just 
enough Spanish blood to damn him, 
had passed away, Butch became so inured 
to his employ that he approached dan- 
gerously close to the abyss of liking it. 
But it was then that he met his fate. 
Rosaria Kabkad came to Manila and 
Butch saw her for the second time. 

Three years before, when the black 
——th cavalry had gone up the railroad 
on its first tour of duty to San Isidro, 
Butch had taken the girl and her father 
and mother up into his engine-cab to get 
them away to a place of safety. They 
were ‘Americanistas’’ and the insur- 
rectos had set a price on their heads. 
In the glare from the open firebox door, 
through the smoke of the burning village 
and the fumes of the smokestack of his 
engine, they two had crouched at the 
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cab-end, while Butch, one hand on his 
long throttle lever, told the colonel the 
story in a single hurried sentence.: The 
old man understood and moved off out 
of range from the little engine. The 
bullets were flying, and the girl and her 
parents found a safe but grimy place of 
temporary refuge in the tender, huddled 
among the logs which fed the machine. 
In the morning, miles away from the 
scene of the conflagration and fighting, 
they left the engine, and Rosaria cried 
with tears of joy in her brown eyes that 
she would be his ‘‘querida’”’ if ever he 
came to Manila. She would wait for 
him there, if he would have her. It was 
but just, and a simple return for what 
he had done for her and hers. Butch 
laughed at her, but remembered. There 
was no immodesty in her proposal; she 
spoke from the Filipina’s standpoint. 
The smiling, good natured black bulk 
of the big trooper fascinated her, and, 
pure child of nature that she was, her 
whole instinct responded to his essential 
virility. He was big, he was pleasant, 
he was better to look at than her most 
ardent native admirers; and to Rosaria 
that meant much. 

To Butch her naive proposal had 
meant practically nothing. But now 
she had come. His regiment had gone 
home; no one of his old friends was 
around. The Filipina had been true, 
he felt sure. She did not represent 
the ordinary native woman. The man 
thought hard for a moment. A second 
later his powerful double team stood idle 
in the street and he was talking to 
Rosaria. 

She was glad to see him. Things had 
changed with her, and the swelling tide 
of war had swept fortune to her feet; she 
was fairly rich. Like most native women 
she wore no shoes—she stood there on 
wooden half clogs in the sunshine, her 
feet soiled and dusty. In her ears glit- 
tered a pair of brilliant diamonds repre- 
senting the family’s entire wealth — war 
had made diamonds safer to carry and 
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easier to keep than bulky pesos. Butch 
regarded her doubtfully as he thought 
the matter over, finally remarking, with 
fine disregard for his speech: 

**You no ‘quiere’ me now, eh? Got 
‘mucho dinero, muchos diamantes?’ ”’ 

**No, no, senor! Mucho amigo a 
tu. Mi no rico—pobre!’’’ was the pas- 
sionate response, followed in a moment 
by a shy, downcast glance, and the 
words, brief and simple, that Butch 
wanted to hear, but of which he was half 
afraid: ‘**Te amo!’ ” 

At the curb stood the great dray. The 
patient dun mules flicked their tails 
lazily, surveying the world with an air 
of mild disapproval and dispassionate 
unconcern, while ‘‘ carromatas’’ and 
other small vehicles squeezed past in 
the narrow thoroughfare as best they 
might, the drivers expressing muttered 
opinions with volubility. Butch knew 
dimly the psychological moment had 
come, and his heart swelled with a new 
sense of satisfaction. Something he 
had never known before thrilled through 
his whole black bulk as he watched 
the short little square-set, barefooted, 
brown woman beside him on the hot 
pavement with a hungry light in his 
eyes. Rosaria, of course, knew nothing 
of the man, of the animal, in him. To 
her perfervid Filipino imagination he 
was simply the American negro who had 
proved himself, who had had the power 
to save, who had saved her and her 
‘‘padres.’’? The red and hideous night 
when she had sprung upon the step of 
the little, wood-burning engine and 
begged, through the music of the pop- 
ping, ripping, purring Mauser balls and 
the smoke of her own denuded and blaz- 
ing shack, for her life at the hands of 
the sweating trooper engineer, came 
back to her in all its intense vividness 
as they stood talking in the narrow, 
grimy little ‘‘pasaje’’ by the steamboat 
landing. 

She reasoned as to results, the conse- 
quences of her decision, merely that 














other Filipinas had gone with Ameri- 
can negroes and were satisfied. Brutes 
though the foreign masters might be and 
often were, they were at least kinder, 
more considerate, less petty and unrea- 
soning in their cruelties, all things taken 
into consideration. And most of the 
time the negro would be in an equable 
mood, whereas the Filipino lord and 
master is changeable as an early gust of 
Spring monsoon. In the negro the 
sense of proprietorship and vanity was 
tickled, and as he drove off on his pon- 
derous car, banging his way slowly over 
the uneven cobbles of the ‘‘Muelle de 
la Reina” to the steamer for which his 
load was intended, he went as one 
asleep. 

For a while things in the new house- 
hold ran smoothly. ‘‘Queridaville,” the 
contemptuous name given by a sarcastic 
and irate board of health physician to 
denote a certain section of Manila where 
no couple had taken the trouble to face 
a priest before joining forces, opened 
its doors willingly to the latest comers, 
and the ‘‘padres,’’ who saw no fault in 
the relation, lived contentedly enough in 
the snug, new nipa house with Rosaria 
and her dark lover, glad beyond words 
that their lives had been cast in so 
pleasant and congenial an atmosphere 
and place, among so many of their own 
kind and convictions. Everybody was 
contented in Queridaville, even when 
some brute threw a lamp at his mistress, 
to the everlasting detriment of the straw 
hut in which the couple had its place 
of abode, such as it was. 

Butch was too thoroughly steeped in 
the levee traditions and modes of life 
that obtain all along the river front in 
that queer district of smoky Cincinnati 
known as Bucktown, where the muddy 
Ohio is the court of last resort and the 
temple of eternal silence, to consider the 
matter at all. No one but fussy old 
major doctors of the army cared, and 
they preferred their club and a cup of 
Scotch and soda to investigating Queri- 
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daville, excepting when the cholera or 
plague or smallpox set to work vigor- 
ously to cleanse the pest spot. Then, by 
that curious inconsistency which governs 
the motives of humanity, the doctors 
fought the destroyer desperately, van- 
quishing him every time, and bringing 
a fresh lease of life and perniciousness 
to the very people they despised. ‘Thus 
the pariahs had as good a chance to die 
decently as the better people. 

Butch was rather proud, and it was 
not long before all the district had been 
to his house to feast and drink and sing. 
But at the height of his pleasure there 
came a sudden change. Jimlap, the rich 
Filipino, for whom he worked, needed 
more men on his immense sugar planta- 
tion down in Negros Occidental. Jim- 
lap was a half-caste, a ‘‘mestizo,’’ having 
some little Chino blood, and therefore 
with the usual traits of the Filipino he 
combined a judicious portion of Chinese 
guile. The result was that he succeeded 
to a degree that made him hated and 
feared as a rival in trade by his less 
energetic and clear sighted brothers and 
competitors. He recognized easily that 
Butch was the man to send down as 
boss; he had the knowledge of men 
necessary, he had training, he was black, 
he had no incumbrances. A “‘querida’’ 
or two is never permitted to interfere 
with business or marriage. Butch should 
go. Beside his other qualifications, 
he spoke Tagalog, and it would not 
take him long, with his ready knack 
of picking up a new dialect, to get a 
sufficiency of Vicol to handle his men. 

Jimlap sent for the negro and told 
him of the chance in terms that scarcely 
permitted its refusal. He should be the 
‘“superintendente” — Pedro Sacay was 
incompetent and should come back to 
Manila, to a mere clerkship in the office 
where the big punkas kept the fetid air 
stirring feebly through the muggy morn- 
ings and torrid afternoons. And the pay 
would be very grand.» There was little 
time for deliberation; the steamer would 
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leave at three. Jimlap had fixed it so 
on purpose. He owned the steamer 
and could have dispatched her an hour 
or two later, or not at all, had he so 
minded, but he wanted Butch to go and 
therefore did not care to give the burly 
black a chance to defeat his plans by 
thinking the matter over too long. 
There would be no time for him to go 
home, but his “‘querida” would be noti- 
fied, and if he made a success on the 
plantation she could perhaps go down to 
him later on, in six months, or nine, 
maybe a year. Possibly it might be 
sooner, no? 

The proposition was attractive to the 
easy-going negro. It had the triple 
merit of novelty, more authority, and 
still more important, additional pay. 
The step from wagon boss and truckman 
to what was virtually a planter’s posi- 
tion, controlling an estate of over ten 
thousand acres, growing the very crop 
with which he was most familiar, even 
for a man of recognized merit was a 
quick and considerable one, and it 
carried the day easily. Untroub’ed by 
any qualms at his sudden desertion of 
the new home, Butch was on the coast- 
ing steamer punctually at three with his 
new gang, and the fasts were soon cast 
adrift. The little craft idled down the 
narrow, crowded river, quickening her 
pace as she slipped down the enormous 
bay past the mountains surrounding the 
winking eye of the Corregidor Light at 
its double mouth. Down the coast with 
a bone in her teeth she went, threading 
her devious way through forbidding clus- 
ters of dark and rocky islets barren of 
life, or winding slowly and cautiously 
along brilliant interior channels of spark- 
ling water and flying fish, by gleaming 
banks where the fire-tree blazed, the 
monkeys and parrots scolded at each 
other, and an occasional lazy ‘‘cayman’”’ 
lay stretched in the sun. 

There was consternation that night on 
a small scale in Queridaville, and Rosa- 
ria, sure an accident had befallen her 
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lover, searched the town. With the cus- 
tomary negligence of the Filipino for 
everything that does not immediately 
concern his personal welfare, Jimlap, in 
the press of business, had forgotten to 
notify her of the improvement in the 
fortunes of Butch. All night she made 
life miserable for her neighbors, search- 
ing, and next morning, long before any- 
one was to be found in the business sec- 
tion of the city, she stood and squatted 
on her heels, alternately, in front of the 
office, waiting to catch the news from 
the first arrival. That she was hungry, 
weary and disheveled made no difference 
to her. At last the great man came, 
portly and important. With tears and 
impassioned gestures, she told him of 
her missing ‘‘querido’’; she had been 
to all her friends, and to every saloon 
between the water front and Ermita. 
No one had seen him. 

‘*What are you talking about, woman?’ 
interrupted the Chino-mestizo, impa- 
tient to get to his figures and discounts. 

“Del Senor Booch, mi querido,”’ 
she answered huskily. 

Jimlap made an impatient gesture, but 
he thought for a moment. The name 
sounded familiar to him, though he 
could not tell, for an instant, where he 
had heard it. Suddenly he remembered 
the promise made the day before to 
Butch, as the latter went aboard the 
steamer. With the jangling rapidity of 
a brawling mountain stream his snap- 
pish explanation tumbled upon the 
Tagal woman, and the wildness of the 
statement and gestures left her for a 
moment entirely speechless. When she 
recovered Jimlap was turning away into 
his office, and waved back, in response 
to her timid question if it were really 
true: 

ce ’s 
out!” 

After a whispered conversation with 
a clerk who was acquainted with the 
facts, and well disposed, she went back, 
happy and content, to her baby and the 


verdad; seguro! Fuera—get 
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nipa shack and her father ane mother. 

The months passed and damp Septem- 
ber, sticky and hot, became cool Janu- 
ary; January’s Winter coolth of eighty- 
five degrees in the shade turned at last 
into hot, pestilent May. When the 
breath of the plague and the quick, 
dreadful ‘‘peste’’ (cholera) swooned over 
the city, the town grew bare and naked 
under the dire fury of the diseases and 
the tropic sun, while the people died like 
flies and the American government fled 
panic stricken to the mountains of cool 
Benguet, to Baguio, where they might 
escape the folly of having come to a land 
not fit for a white man to live in under 
the most favorable circumstances. A 
dusty quiet was over everything, and 
only the saloons and hospitals were 
thoroughly alive and active. Felisa, 
the baby, died, following quickly after 
its grandmother, who dropped away in 
two hours under the fierce blight of the 
cholera; and on top of this double blow 
word was brought up from Batangas to 
Rosaria that Butch had fallen a victim 
to that still more dreadful and ghastly 
scourge, leprosy. He had been taken 
to Culion, the leper island. He could 
never return to Manila. 

Rosaria’s cheeks of dusk blanched 
when she heard the sorry news, and 
turning with a cry to her desolate, blind 
old father, she refused to be comforted. 
Querulous and sick with the heat and 
fear of the ‘‘peste,’’ the old man listened 
to her with scant endurance. 

“Vet have I my griefs, too,’’ he 
mumbled, toothlessly, ‘‘and they be 
even greater than thine, immensely 
greater, but I do not make miserable 
the whole world with their weary story.” 

Rosaria had no reply to make. She 
knew that he expected her to storm at 
him, to plead, to argue, to fret. But she 
kept silence, and thereby stirred ‘the old 
man to sarcasm. 

‘‘Why do not you go to Culion and 
find this precious ‘‘Americano’’ who 
deserted you, if you so beautifully think 
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of him?” he quavered in a shrilly tremu- 
lous whimper bitter with jealousy and 
reproach. He could not bear to think 
that he and his many troubles were 
usurped in Rosaria’s mind by an Ameri- 
can, even admitting that he was not of 
the hated white or ‘‘red’’ complexion. 
It seemed to his dimmed intellect beside 
the mark entirely that his child, for to 
him she was still a child, should even 
think of weeping over one of the de- 
spised race. when she_ should be 
assuaging his woes. 

As he spoke the girl raised her head 
and stared at him through cold eyes 
earnestly, an dea and a memory taking 
form and shape in her head. He could 
not see the penetrating glance suddenly 
shot at him from the deep brown eyes, 
but he felt keenly the implied interroga- 
tion, and added still more bitterly: 

‘*When go you?”’ 

‘* *Manana por la tarde,’ ’’ she replied, 
sitting up very stiff and straight, and 
gathering her brown hair into its cus- 
tomary tight knot, “ ‘parte un vapor a 
Culion. Voyen ese.’’’ And a second 
later she added: ‘‘ ‘Nos vamos.’’’ 

‘Wrath of God, no!’’ snarled the in- 
valid. ‘‘I remain here, and a maledic- 
tion upon you if you go.” 

‘*¢Bueno,’’’ answered Rosaria, care- 
lessly, for she saw a better plan already. 

***No voy.’’’ She would not go— 
then. But she dried her tears and com- 
pressed her thin lips into a pink line 
as she remembered the things Gonzala 
Ramirez had done by the exercise of 
her charms. Gonzala was long dead, 
but her witchcraft remained a power in 
the person of old Ramona Del Pan, a 
former acolyte at the altar of Gonzala, 
and to her, the new ‘‘babailana,’’ Rosa- 
ria would go. Her errand was simple, 
its reason plain. The heartless ‘‘Ameri- 
canos’’ who had the leper settlement in 
charge would not permit any visiting of 
any sort by the natives. The lepers 
must be as dead to their former world 
as if they were buried, except when 
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some gubernatorial junketing brought © 


officials and their ladies on a sight see- 
ing trip through the ever growing colony. 
Then there was some brief chance to 
learn of the beyond, the impossible to 
return to, but not for all of them even 
then. Rosaria knew all this, but she 
believed Ramona had the power to con- 
fute the ‘‘medicos;’’ she would get to 
Culion, somehow, some way, soon, by 
means of the witch’s magic. 

She told her story, the hag nodding 
gravely. It was not by any means the 
first sorry tale the wretched old woman 
had listened to, nor which she had taken 
under advisement. Her withered, white 
roofed head was filled with enough dan- 
gerous and criminal history to have 
burned the town, had she but chosen 
to open the secret chambers of her in- 
formation to the authorities, who feared 
her and her influence almost as much 
as did the peasant ‘‘taos.’’ She wielded 
a power that even the blustering army 
men knew better than to offend, and she 
could raise or quell a riot by a single 
wave of her magic wand. The civil gov- 
ernment feared her power but dared 
attempt no aggression, while she hated 
them heartily and cheerfully. 

“‘Yes, it is possible to go to Culion. 
Getting away may not be so easy, but 
going there is simple.” 

“IT care not if ever I return!” cried 
Rosaria, impulsively. ‘‘If mi querido 
cannot come, I will not come again. I 
will keep him. We shall raise a fine 
family there, clean, whole children, who 
shall live for us in the world, Las 
Filipinas.”’ 

Again the hag nodded. The matter 
was serious, and she must have time to 
think it over before she could devise 
a charm for outwitting and circumvent- 
ing the bad Americanos, the separators 
of families. Rosaria must return in a 


week. 

The old creature had a perfect idea 
of what she would use, but it would 
never for a moment do to let Rosaria 
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think the case was so simple. She 
would take a week; this was a very short 
time, perhaps too short for the credulity 
of the befogged young ‘‘mestiza.’’ It 
might seem a good plan when the week 
had expired, to make the petitioner wait 
another ‘‘ocho dias’’; that, however, was 
not pressing —it could be determined 
upon later. 

To the blind man the following seven 
days were a nightmare. Never had he 
known a woman, and his days and ex- 
periences were many, to behave as did 
Rosaria, who, on her part, thought of 
the old man not at all. Her mind was 
busy with Ramona’s charm, and the 
chances awaiting her for success. To 
her he had ceased to be the father, the 
helpless parent: he was a mere figure- 
head in the household. She had arrived 
at a singleness of purpose which would 
have terrified her had she been able to 
fathom its real significance. When she 
turned to him for sympathy, she received 
a sneer, and her heart completely steeled 
itself against him. All the nascent, 
latent savagery of the hot Malay in- 
stinct, handed down from generations 
of the China Sea pirates, and ever 
smouldering in the Filipino breast under 
the perilously thin veneering of occi- 
dental quasi-civilization, had burned 
through that upper stratum in Rosaria’s 
nature and left her, tigress-like, with 
nothing but the primal instinct of loath- 
ing for restraint and abhorrence of any- 
thing contrary to her personal wishes and 
desires. Through grief she had reverted 
to a primal woman, her nature unfettered 
and lawless. She had no wish to break 
the law; the regulations of the doctors 
to mute and limit the scourge were to 
her nothing more than an obstacle—and 
one easy, with the charm of Ramona, 
to circumvent. ‘ 

At last the week ended, and Rosaria 
went back to the old witch for the 
charm. The nipa shack in a back alley 
of the Trozo “‘barrio’’ was dark and evil 
smelling. Below it, in a mixture of 




















slops and kitchen drainage, a few filthy 
ducks spattered about noisily. On one 
wall hung the inevitable chromo of 
Rizal, on the other the equally necessary 
‘“‘anting-anting’’ shirt and _ scapular. 
In one corner of the barren room, 
decorated with suggestive emblems of 
the witch’s craft, stood a small brazier 
upon which bubbled an earthenware pot 
full of some vile concoction that sent a 
nausous steam up into the fast gathering 
gloom. The air was sickeningly close 
and stagnant, and the added fumes ris- 
ing from the seething contents of the pot 
made the atmosphere rank and nauseat- 
ing. As the girl stood waiting, silent, 
expectant, Ramona called in her fero- 
cious-faced, mangy cat, shut all the 
windows.and the door, muttering as 
she moved, and stirred the pot slowly 
as she crooned. 

Weird noises outside and in made the 
girl shiver and cross herself in momen- 
tary abstraction. Back of the house the 
spiny fingers of a little clump of bamboo 
scraped their nails raspingly against the 
wall; upon the closed window a softer 
rustle told of the whispering, ten-foot 
banana leaves, whipped into rags by 
casual gusts of an early monsoon. The 
mangy cat’s eyes gleamed; the fire 
crackled, and Rosaria, new to such grim 
ceremony and surroundings, felt dully 
terrified. Ramona drew the vessel from 
the spitting wood fire, and, motioning 
Rosaria to squat in the middle of the 
bamboo floor, drew three magic circles 
about her with the tail of a stingaree. 
Squatting on her skinny haunches in 
the circle, facing the frightened girl, she 
spoke: 

‘*Bathala declares you cannot pass to 
Culion unless you look like a leper,” 
began the crone. 

Rosaria shuddered to hear the sacred 
name of the Father of All Things and the 
hideous word mentioned together in 
such a connection. She had seen poor 
wretches at San Lazaro suffering from 
the grim disease, and the idea of having 
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to appear as one of these appalled and 
repelled her instinctively. But it was 
too late to draw back, and the fate that 
awaited her Butch stood her in good 
stead. She thought to find him still as 
hale and outwardly whole as when she 
had last seen him, that very morning of 
the day he left the city never to return. 
No idea of having closely to associate 
with the lepers had ever entered her 
head. Loathsome creatures that they 
were, she had hoped vaguely to get 
Butch away to herself, in a house apart, 
where she could look after him, and 
perhaps—who could say?—finally come 
off victor in her fight with the uncon- 
querable. 

“When the charm cools,” went on 
Ramona, giving her victim time enough 
to weigh the words well, never blinking, 


and speaking in a voice that seemed to - 


Rosaria very far away, ‘“‘you must take 
it and drink deep of the cup I have pre- 
pared — drink all, without stopping to 
take breath.’’ 

‘*Will, will it make me a leper?’’ in- 
terrupted the horror stiffened woman 
within the magic circle, faint and weak. 

To her full height sprang the hag, 
with a threatening and malevolent ges- 
ture. 

“Be silent, thou foolish one!’’ she 
croaked. ‘‘It will keep thee from all 
harm; it is ‘anting-anting’ for thee, but 
death for any other. Thou shalt drink 
now. ‘Tomorrow cut thine arm with 
this sacred spine of the stingaree and 
annoint thy small wound from this.” 

Handing the flexible, spiky tail to 
Rosaria, and turning aside to mumble 
some terrible cabalistic words which 
made the girl tremble, Ramona took 
from its hiding place a small tube of 
bamboo. A few deft manipulations of 
the girl’s mass of rich, black hair, and 
the witch had fastened the wooden vial 
securely upon the victim’s head. 

“It will make thee only to appear as 
a leper. One week will it take. Then 
go thou tothe ‘Americano medico’ in 
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the ‘Junta de Sanidad’ and ask for help 
for thine arm, which thou wilt say has 
rheumatism. He — white swine!’’—and 
the old woman’s tone was bitter with 
hatred and contempt —‘‘will see in thee 
a very evil leper. He will curse thee for 
thy delay —he will send thee hastening 
down the ‘patay-daang’ (death trail) to 
Culion. Then canst thou find thy 
‘querido’; but the charm shall keep 
thee.’’ 

The charm was potent, as Rosaria 
found to her cost, yet she went with a 
light heart and a smile of anticipation 
upon her comely face to meet the doctor, 
in spite of the dreadful sick sensation 
the potion and the ointment had pro- 
duced in her quivering limbs and body. 
Certainly she did not expect her indebt- 
edness to Ramona to be canceled merely 
by the payment of a bag of pesos; she 
must undoubtedly pay in bodily sensa- 
tions, she reasoned, for the help of the 
kind gods. She thrust forward her arm 
to the examiner in the crowded dispen- 
sary, when her turn came, asking plain- 
tively, and with the innocence of igno- 
rance, to have her hurt healed. 

A glance sufficed the keen-eyed sur- 
geon. He started a little as he saw the 
pestilent sore, and without a word took 
her into an inner room, where were 
gathered grave old men in khaki uniforms 
bearing the cadeucus prominently on 
their collars. The young examiner said 
a few sharp, incisive words in the 
strange tongue of the foreigners, and the 
old men came crowding around her like 
eager boys, all talking at once. Rosaria 
vacillated between her confidence and 
pride in Ramona’s ability thus to de- 
ceive and make fools of the mad Ameri- 
cans, and a vague notion that those 
same mad men might perhaps be 
right. They were so voluble, so certain, 
that she felt a disagreeable uncertainty 
for a few moments. She remembered, 
however, the old witch’s statement that 
the ‘‘medicos” would rave, and em- 
barked happily enough for her island 
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prison, joking with the others on the 
‘*patay-daang,’’ secure in being ‘‘anting- 
anting’’ through the precious charm. 
She had applied the ointment as the old 
hag directed, but kept about half the 
contents of the little bamboo tube for 
use in case of emergency, to apply 
again, should it seem necessary. She 
had rubbed her arm with it a second 
time in the detention camp of the pest- 
house at San Lazaro, while waiting in 
Manila for the steamer to sail for Culion; 
she could do it again and still have some 
left. With the Malay instinct of making 
common interest against the whites, the 
other prisoners soon knew her story and 
applauded her action. If she were 
‘‘anting-anting’’ nothing could harm her; 
but nevertheless they tacitly avoided 
touching or coming in contact with her, 
and Rosaria, noticing their gentle cour- 
tesy, was pleased. 

Culion,a gleaming emerald in the dark 
setting of its jagged, encircling rocks, 
rank with coarse tropic vegetation, wel- 
comed its new inhabitants. The careful 
doctors in charge, not content to exam- 
ine only the papers of every new comer, 
inspected physically each separate case. 
Rosaria, eager, flushed, trembling with 
excitement, and peering about for her 
Butch, entered the surgery willingly. 

‘¢*Su nombre?’’’ queried the exam- 
iner, not unkindly, poising his pen over 
the record book and regarding her from 
under wiry eyebrows. 

‘**Rosaria Kabkad W’ite’’ smiled the 
girl tremulously. 

The grizzled veteran looked up 
sharply. ‘‘Another one,’’ he sighed to 
his assistant who promptly inquired if 
she spoke English. 

<¢*Si, senor; si, si.’ ”’ 

‘Well, how old are you?’’ 

“Twent-t’-fi’? is my old.” 

‘*How you get sick?”’ 

Rosaria hung her head and the doctor 
sighed again, but his suspicion was 
wrong. In a sterner tone he repeated 
his question, asked another, and an- 

















other, his interest growing with the 
almost monosyllabic replies of the girl, 
in halting fragments of three languages. 
Bit by bit the pitiful story came out; 
little by little the surgeon gathered the 
main facts of her desertion, of her 
attempt to trick the ‘‘medicos’’ in 
Manila, how everything had come out 
exactly as the witch had said it would, 
and how glad she was to get to Culion. 
He sat at his desk dazed for a moment 
by the sacrifice. It was impossible she 
could have deceived the doctors at head- 
quarters—it might be—he would ex- 
amine her personally. But his interest 
overcame his prudence and he said 
quietly to her: 

‘Don’t you know the men and 
women are segregated here? You can- 
not see this worthless man of yours. I’m 
sorry, but it’s obviously impossible.’ 

Rosaria smiled deprecatingly, waving 
her expressive hands and murmuring 
a soft * ‘no entiendo,’ ”’ while the assist- 
ant smiled also. ‘The doctor saw it and 
recovered himself. 

‘“You no can see ‘ese hombre,’” he 
said distinctly in ‘carabao’ dialect. ‘‘No 
‘puedes verle—-sabe?’? Impossible — no 
can do. ‘Hombre’ no got house, no 
got ‘casa para’ you, ‘para mujer.’ All 
‘mujeres, una casa;’ all ‘hombres, otro 
casa— separacion completa.’’’ 

‘*No ‘puedo—verle—a mi—querido!’ ’’ 
she gasped, with difficulty accepting the 
horrible truth, dimly understanding that 
she had made her sacrifice in vain. She 
clutched at the rail before the desk, and 
the sickening qualms and pains she had 
felt before returned with a rush that she 
could not but recognize as something 
more serious than was due to the first 
wearing of ‘‘anting-anting.’”” ‘‘No— 
‘puedo — verle —— ah, Dios!’’’ 

The sharp cry rang through the 
sultry office and shrilled out past the 
swinging punkahs to waken_ the 
slumbering coolie outside who pulled 
the cord in his dreams, as she col- 
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lapsed at the feet of her questioner. 

“See to her, nurse — severe mental 
shock; she’ll probably be all right in an 
hour or so!’’ exclaimed the chief sur- 
geon. ‘Don’t wash her yet. I shall 
want to make a careful examination 
later. She may not be a leper after all.”’ 

He turned to his assistant. ‘‘Now 
let’s have that microscope of yours,”’ 
producing the wooden vial Rosaria had 
unwillingly surrendered. 

The two men bent eagerly over the 
instrument, searching out the secrets 
of Ramona’s magic ointment, a little 
of which lay smeared upon the glass 
slide in the microscope. The doctor 
straightened up suddenly with a mut- 
tered oath and clapped on his spectacles 
fiercely. 

“Do you recognize it?’’ 

‘No sir, not just yet,’’ replied his 
aide, fumbling with the focusing screw. 
“But there seem to be bacilli of some 
kind.” 

‘‘Seem to be!’’ shouted the doctor. 
“That ointment is ‘anting-anting’ all 
right. The old witch evidently tried 
the old scheme of inoculation.’’ 

The younger man looked at his chief 
with a gasp of horror and the older man 
nodded. 

‘*The paste is alive with leprous bacilli 
—she can’t live a week!’’ 

“But the negro?’’ queried the young 
man, slowly recovering himself. 

‘““We’ll break the rules this time, I 
guess. Go tell him he can see her once, 
just once, mind you, if he wants to. Tell 
him he will never see her again. Then 
report to me.” 

The junior surgeon hurried out to the 
men’s compound, and in ten minutes 
came back to find his chief dreaming 
bitterly. ‘‘Well?’’ 

‘“‘T told him, sir, the young fellow stam- 
mered, his face pale, ‘‘and the brute 
only laughed. He said you had told 
him he might live thirty years—he would 
not risk seeing her! 
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REMARKS BY OLD 
By J. 


DES MOINES, 


HAKESPEARE says: ‘‘He who has 
not music in his soul ought to be 
handcuffed as a precautionary meas- 
ure.’’ Sentimentally, I am disposed to 
harmony, but organically I am incap- 
able of a tune. I don’t feel just like 
letting the foregoing sentence go as 
mine, because I have a notion that it 
has been said before by Dean Swift, or, 
maybe, by Charles Lamb. Anyhow, it 
fits me to a mathematical nicety. The 
best I can do is to make the tune I am 
trying to sing sound more like the tune 
tried to be sung than like any other. 

I used to go to singing school with 
my father years and years ago, before 
boys in the country commenced wearing 
overcoats or underclothes. I remember 
it was in a little frame school house in 
Jackson Township. The only musical 
instrument within fourteen miles was 
a tuning fork. Jim Bussell was the 
musical director, and he was the owner 
of the fork. The music that used to 
rush out of that old school house and 
float across the prairies when the door 
was opened by some late comer was lit 
tle short of being inspired. When the 
Armour girls used to sing, ‘‘We’ll chase 
the antelope over the plains,’’ etc., I 
was filled to the brim with awe inspir- 
ing rapture; and I wasn’t alone, either. 
Their singing filled the bill. Everyone 
in the neighborhood was satisfied with 
it; and there was no longing for any- 
thing better. For my part, I have never 
heard anything since that could equal it. 

Then, when the first organ came into 
the neighborhood, it didn’t take them 
long to outgrow the tuning fork; people 
would come for miles to hear those girls 
play; and the way they rattled off 
‘‘Shall We Gather at the River’’ and 
“Over Jordan’? was more entrancing 
than anything Paderewski ever worked 
off on his piano. It was absolutely 
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beyond criticism. But, there it is again 
—increased ability to appreciate: in- 
creased inclination to criticise. I don’t 
know how others are affected, but when 
I hear one of those old time tunes it 
calls me back to the first time that I 
heard it, and unless someone disturbs 
me by presenting me with a bill, I will 
waste an hour that ought to be put in 
at something profitable, like counting 
my money. 

What started me in this line was this: 
The other day a colored man came into 
my office and wanted to wash my 
windows. I let him, because I realized 
that I would never do the job myself; 
and then, he had a lame leg. While 
he was at work he kept humming away 
at ‘‘Nickodemus Was a Slave of Afri- 
can Descent.’’ After a while I asked 
him to sing it. He did, and it called 
me back to the time when, just a child, 
my father took me by the hand and we 
went to singing school together, where 
Jim Bussell, with his tuning fork, was 
musical director and orchestra com- 
bined. I remember paying the man for 
his work on my windows, but I was still 
dreaming when he left. There I sat in 
that little old school house, with its 
smoked ceiling and its benches. No 
high priced seats with a patent on them; 
only a plain linn slab maufactured by 
a man with a hatchet and a two-inch 
auger. In those days it seemed to me 
there was always snow on the ground in 
the Winter time and continuous sunshine 
in the Summer. Every brook had water 
in it, and you could throw a line out 
most any place and get a bite. 

What a lot of things a fellow can 
remember that happened when he wore 
his pants out at the knees and made 
whistles out of willow withes. 

A stretch of sunshine, a warm day in 
May, and an old tune —and I can hear 























today as plainly as I could when a child 
—the bees humming away among the 
locust blossoms—that’s what makes me 
think I am sentimentally disposed to 
harmony. 

I like to hear these old settlers talk. 
I am something of an old settler myself; 
and there is nothing that entertains me 
so much as to have some good old citi- 
zen, who was a trifle sinful in his youth, 
take me back to the time when I had 
to wash my chapped feet before going to 
bed; take me away from tax paying time 
and life insurance dues and the sublime 
wisdom of the mulct law, and let me go 
with him about four miles from home to 
a neighbor’s and stay all night, like I 
used to do. 

Old Joe Henchcliff was one of those 
old fellows I liked to hear talk. He was 
sufficiently sinful to suit me. He lived 
in the past. There were no smarter 
men, to his notion, than John C. Cal- 
houn and Andrew Jackson. There was 
never the man born who could lick 
John C. Heenan, and the horse was 
never heard of that could outrun Long- 
fellow or Harry Bassett. They gave 
away better whiskey by the bucketful 
then than they sell now for fifteen cents 
a drink from a choke-necked bottle 
—so Joe often told me. Here is the 
way he used to rattle on, after I had 
filled my pipe for him: 

‘‘Lord, Lord! I came to this state in 
the Spring of 1839; settled near Burling- 
ton—came from Indiana, just with my 
wife and a yoke of oxen, and every liv- 
ing thing we owned was in the wagon. 
Our nearest neighbor was four miles 
away, and not a fence between us, — 
nothing but rosin weeds and blue stem; 
neighbors came fourteen miles to help 
me lay the logs for my house, and there 
was not one of them but what would 
have been insulted had I offered to pay 
him for his day’s work. It does beat 
the world how we could get along in 
those days as we did. I mowed grass 
with a scythe and my wife stacked the 
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hay. Then, when she went to get din- 
ner, I mowed more grass. Then, when 
Saturday night came, we yoked up the 
oxen (danged if I can remember their 
names!) tken we would go, maybe, five 
miles and stay all night with one of the 
neighbors, and all day Sunday, too. 
Popped corn and cracked hickory nuts, 
most generally made taffy, and laughed 
and joked, and came dad burned near 
kissing one another’s wives, too, by 
gunney! Dum it, do you know they 
don’t laugh like they used to? You can 
hang around this town for a month and 
you won’t hear an old fashioned laugh 
during the whole time. Why, when I 
first came here, if one settler would 
meet another in the road, if you was 
a mile away you would hear ’em laugh 
before they separated. 

‘*Everybody went to church Sunday; 
and after meeting was out we either 
brought some of the neighbors home 
with us to dinner, or we went with 
them. Lord, how things have changed! 

“T still live on a farm, but there 
hasn’t been a neighbor to my house for 
over twenty-five years to stay all night. 
This civilization that you read about has 
played havoc with those good old times, 
when one neighbor would help another 
without expecting pay, when we used to 
borrow and lend with the same degree 
of pleasure. The change is everywhere. 
Even the buckwheat that you get nowa- 
days don’t make you scratch. 

“TI used to think that Uncle Sam 
looked a good deal like Andrew Jack- 
son, but dummed if I don’t believe now 
that he has changed, too. He has taken 
on more belly and less legs, and I’ll be 
torn down forever, if he don’t remind 
me of Pierrepont Morgan. Yes; this 
blessed civilization that we have has 
kind of run to pianos, padlocks and 
pussy men. I lived for thirty years in 
this state and never had a lock, and 
never missed a bit of meat or a bushel 
of wheat, but I have noticed since they 
began to get pianos and church choirs 
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and evangelists and prohibition, you 
have got to lock up. 

‘‘Sometimes I think it is just because 
I am getting old and imagine these 
changes, but it can’t be. I don’t know 
what to make of it. Maybe civilization 
didn’t take on me. I’m just like I 
always was, it seems to me. Nothing 
would tickle me more than to have some 
of the neighbors dropping in on me 
and the old lady every Saturday night, 
all unawares, and stay until Sunday 
evening. I’d just like to drive up to 
old John Crawford’s tonight with the 
wagon bed full of kids and surprise 
them, like we used to do. But it 
wouldn’t do. That kind of thing is 
out of style. Stair carpets and door 
knobs have knocked the life out of old 
fashioned sociability. I believe it is 
worse in the country than it is in 
town. Why, if you ever go and take 
dinner with a neighbor now, you must 
have an invitation—and in writing, too, 
by jocks! Then, after dinner, if you 
want to smoke, you have got to go out 
to the barn. 

‘*What’s become of all the old flowers 
we used to have?—pinks, bachelor but- 
tons and four-o’clocks? There is only 
one locust tree in Jackson Township, 
and that is right by my well. Hired 
hand wanted to cut it down last Spring, 
and it made me so all-fired mad that 
I'd have fired him if it hadn’t been just 
in corn planting time. There isn’t any- 
thing that smells any purtier, to my 
notion, than a locust blossom. When 
that tree is in bloom, I like to go out 
in the morning, when the dew is glisten- 
ing among them blossoms, and pull 
down a limb, easy like, without shaking 
off the dew, and smell ’em. Diamonds 
and pearls all mixed together, bathed in 
the finest perfume in the world; and 
that hired man wanted to cut it down! 
You don’t blame me for getting kind 
of hot, do you? Yes, sir; they have cut 
down nearly all the locust trees in the 
country, just because they were not up 
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to date—wasn’t in keeping with our high 
priced civilization. You can’t hardly 
mortgage a farm nowadays, unless you 
have evergreen trees in the front yard 
and an oleander in a dad burned old 
tub settin’ by the corner of the house. 
I expect some people will say that I am 
dyspeptic. I heard a fellow say the 
other day that happiness and content- 
ment are the result of a good digestion; 
but I have figured it out that good diges- 
tion is the result of happiness and con- 
tentment. 

‘‘They have changed the style in dogs, 
too. You don’t see any of those honest, 
old fashioned dogs that when they looked 
at you seemed to know what you were 
thinking about. He has changed, too, 
into a little, white, pussy looking beast 
that has to be led around with a string 
to keep him from committing suicide. 
By Georgetown! that makes me think 
of a little thing that happened to me 
when I was a boy. It was in Indiana; 
and I had just started out to go with my 
first girl— never went with but two, dnd 
am living with one of them now. Well, 
I was taking this girl home from spell- 
ing school, my second or third effort, 
I think, and when we got to the gate the 
dog came running out and grabbed me 
by the britches leg; before the girl could 
do anything, I hauled off and gave that 
cur a kick in the side, and he gave one 
little yelp, and he has been still ever 
since. I didn’t think about killing him; 
just done it to show off. I saw my mis- 
take, but I couldn’t make it right. I 
might just as well have killed her dad. 
That night when I went home, I remem- 
ber, I was so broken up and so mad at 
myself that I grabbed hold of the corner 
of a rail fence and jerked down about 
four rods. 

“Just look how they conduct a politi- 
cal campaign now. I used to see fights 
at the polls. In fact, I have fit some 
myself. We had some stirring times in 
politics; but, Lord! it wasn’t the kind 
they have nowadays. You never used 














to hear of a man spending a thousand 
dollars and buying a car load of beer to 
be elected to a $250 office. Why, they 
spend more money nowadays to elect 
a president than it used to take to run 
the government, by Jiminy! You don’t 
hardly reckon the president puts it up, 
do you? ‘Take any office, almost, from 
school director up, and you will find one 
of the candidates backed by the big con- 
cerns, and they pour out money to elect 
their man. Which, do you reckon, 
makes them do it, patriotism or pecu- 
niary profits? 

‘Look here; let me tell you what this 
is coming to. Every time there is an 
election now, what do you see? Why, 
if it is an election of any importance, 
for weeks or months before the election 
there is an army of men at work, all 
paid, too. Beer and whiskey by the 
carload are distributed all over the coun- 
try. I heard of one place in ’96 where 
they shipped in seven bar’ls of gin just 
for fellows that had kidney trouble, and 
couldn’t go whiskey. 

‘‘Of course it is lots worse in town 
than out with us. I was here during 
your late primary, when they was trying 
to see who was the best man for mayor. 
I kind of visited around, went into the 
different headquarters, and heard and 
saw about the same thing in each. It 
went about like this: A fellow would 
come in and say that down where he 
boarded there were seventeen fellows 
that the other side was trying to get, 
and he had held them back, but he 
couldn’t be responsible for their votes 
any longer unless they sent a ‘race 
horse’ and a box of cigars. This fellow 
was all right, anyhow, but he had to 
have the beer and cigars for the other 
fellows. Then there were the fellows 
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that had to have money to fix certain 
other fellows who could not be made 
to see the right side with beer or 
whiskey. 

“T am not used to as big a place as 
this; but it seems to me that during the 
four or five days that I took in things, 
every voter in town, almost, was at 
one headquarters or the other wanting 
beer, whiskey, cigars or money. Then 
on the day of the primary I saw four 
or five carriages at each polling place 
from morning until night. What were 
they doing? Why, hauling able bodied 
citizens up to the polls to vote! Beer, 
whiskey and cigars are not enough; you 
have got to go and haul them out, or 
they won’t vote; and the time is com- 
ing, if this thing isn’t shut off, when 
you are going to have to put a dollar 
in these people’s hands before they get 
into the hack. What does the right of 
franchise amount to to such people? 
Do you think there is much patriotism 
back of their ballots? The time ain’t 
far off when these people will tell Uncle 
Sam to take his striped rag and go to 
hell with it. 

“T just had it on my tongue to say 
I wouldn’t blame them much, either; 
but that is too strong, I guess. What is 
there in it for the common, every day 
voter, anyhow? He votes for aldermen 
and representatives and congressmen; 
then he goes back to his work and a 
lot of lobbyists see that the laws are 
made. You can’t blame a man much 
because he thinks he is worth a little 
when a lobbyist is worth so much. 

*‘T’ll be dummed switched, if I knew 
just what an anarchist was, I’d be one. 

‘*Say, I expect I’m keeping you from 
work. Where did you get this to- 
backer?”’ 


By Eugene C. Dolson 


He spends beyond his gains and need must borrow, trusting his future to the whim of fate; 


How can he ever think to bear, tomorrow, a double burden’s weight? 
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BEAUTIES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE 
By Helen Arthur 


NEW YORK CITY 


XXVI 
ELSIE JANIS 


Fee: zealous organization, the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
otherwise known as the Gerry Society, has 
in this instance wrought a hardship towards 
adults, since it has, until the Summer of 
1905, kept out of New York one of the most 
unusual of mimics, Elsie Janis, a little miss 
just sixteen. Skill in mimicry is not a neces- 
sary accomplishment for a player, nor is it 
always a help but in its highest development 
it would seem to show the presence of real 


talent. Besides Miss Janis, there are only 
two actresses who are widely known mimics— 
Fay Templeton and Cecilia Loftus, and both 
of these are clever and versatile artists. 

I saw Elsie’s mother first; I fancy every- 
one sees her mother first, as Mrs. Janis keeps 
a close guard over her youthful daughter. 
It was Mrs. Janis who warned me against a 
cut and dried method of interviewing Miss 
Elsie; it was Mrs. Janis who introduced us, 
but it was.a small dolly that really brought 
us together. Little Miss Janis had curled 
herself up in the corner of a huge divan, and 
was keeping her big brown eyes fastened on 
me in the most disconcerting “say something, 
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won’t you?” way, when wedged in close at 
her side I caught sight of a pink and white 
papier mache face, and I fell upon dolly as 
an opening wedge in our conversation. 

“Some one gave her to me,” she said, for 
my last doll.”” With this, she danced dolly 
out on the couch and having apparently for- 
gotten me, she continued, to dolly: “Your 
mother’s grown up, your mother’s grown up.” 
This didn’t look much like it, so dolly was 
made to sit carefully beside her curly haired 
mamma. 

“It isn’t a bit hard, playing as I did this 
Summer. I just go on and do my imitations 
and in half an hour I am through. I met 
Sam Bernard one day, and as 1 wanted to 
see his new play, I asked him what days he 
played matinees. (Right here I could have 
sworn it was Sam Bernard talking in his 
queer German dialect.) 

‘“ * Vell, ve real actors, ve undly plays Sat- 
urday matinee.’ ” 

“*T can go you one better than that, Mr. 
Bernard, I don’t play any matinees.’ 

“Yes, but you play in a skylight.’ ” 

I saw how naturally and easily she imita- 
ted, by this little example, and I wondered 
if her pretentious imitations took much time 
or effort. 

“ No, I never think of it as work. I go to 
see some player that I like,-sometimes I go 
to see him twice in tle same piece, and then 
I come home and ‘take him off.’ I used to 
do this to amuse the family when I was a 
youngster out in Columbus, Ohio, where I 
was born. I never expected to go on the 
stage. Mother says that I am her own wish 
for herself come true—-perhaps that is why I 
am getting along so nicely. 

“ Thi§ Winter I am to play in ‘ The Little 
Duchess,’ Anna Held’s role, which has been 
rewritten for me. It’s American now, 
not French, and I think I shall enjoy it. 
What I really want to play in is an opera 
with a sustained plot---a real chance to act; 
and then — good music.” 

I fear thatthe way the musical comedies 
are being turned out these days—-little Miss 
Janis will be an old lady before she gets her 
wish. 


a 


XXVII 
PHOEBE DAVIS 


Fhe ERE is hardly an actress better known 
from one end of this country to the other 
than Phoebe Davis, the long-suffering hero- 
ine of “ Way Down East.” 

This is the beginning of the ninth year in 


which she played long seasons in it, and on 
September 7, 1905, when she took her last 
curtain call, she had rounded out 365 days in 
one theater, the big Academy of Music in 
New York City. This play is one of the 
best examples of rural drama. Just why the 
dramatized barnyard should appeal so 
Strongly to all ranks of society is a mystery. 
“Way Down East” has earned over a mil- 
lion dollars for its managers, William A. 
Brady and Joseph Grismer. 

Its overwhelming success is due in a large 
measure to Mr. Grismer’s elaboration and 
especially the realistic snow storm in one of 
the acts, the mechanism of which is entirely 
Mr. Grismer’s invention. 

Phoebe Davis is so free from affecta- 
tion that it is a pleasure to talk to her. 
“To play one role constantly is much more 
of a strain than to change one’s play weekly. 
As ‘Anna Moore’ I have undoubtedly wept 
more tears than any other player would have 
to in a lifetime on a stage. My first season 
in the part I was so keenly alive to it, felt 
the girl’s wrongs so strongly, that I some- 
times continued to sob after I had reached 
my dressing room, but now the story is so 
old to me that I am obliged to work myself 
into the mood of sadness. 

“T used to recite to myself ‘ The Rosary,’ 
but the effect from that wore away, and now 
I read portions of Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Story 
of An African Farm.’ 

“JT have a horror of becoming mechanical, 
and I am as nervous when playing return 
engagements as ever I was on the opening 
night. 

“It is a dreadful thing to become identi- 
fied with one line of parts; I want to play a 
comedy role, something where I can laugh, 
just to show that I haven’t forgotten how.” 

Miss Davis is Welsh; her father having 
come to California in the daysof the argo- 
nauts, and her first opportunity to go on tne 
stage was given to her by Mr. Belasco. He 
was the assistant stage manager for Bald- 
win’s Theater in San Francisco, and, fright- 
ened as Miss Davis was, she recited an 
entire scene for him. What she did pleased 
young David Belasco and he gave her a part 
in the stock company. His leading man 
was Joseph Grismer, who promptly fell in 
love with her and married her and together 
they started the Grismer-Davis Company. 

She told me about playing a juvenile part 
which called for pigtails and short skirts, 
and after the performance was over the 
manager came back to her dressing room 
and said: “ There are about two dozen small 
girls at the stage door waiting to see you.” 
When she thought of their disappointment 
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at seeing her in long skirts and hair done up, 
she decided to stay in her dressing room 
until, tired out, they had gone. 

“There is nothing worse than to be dis- 
illusionized,” so she told me, and I think she 
is right. 

x 


XXVIII 


HATTIE WILLIAMS 


1 iw first thing Miss Williams did at sight 
of me was to enter into a‘ vigorous pro- 
test against being entered in a “ Beauty 
Show.” I promised to keep the title of this 
department as far removed in print from her 
as possible, and to announce that she does 
not consider herself in the running. 

She is delightfully Irish, and has a very 
keen sense of humor. “These actresses who 
take themselves and their roles and their 
attitudes before the public so seriously, make 
me laugh,”— and laugh she did. 

Here’s asample: “A newspaper woman 
told me of interviewing a certain dancer who 
said, for publication, she had never taken 
dancing lessons, but instead originated all 
her steps. As it happened, this same young 
* person’s hours with her dancing master pre- 
ceded mine. Then the physical culturists 
who never eat after the theater, somehow 
one happens to sit next to them mighty often 
at Sherry’s. It may be all very well to have 
a pose, but I know I’d forget it at the wrong 
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time. I was born and lived in Boston, but 
whenever I mention it, someone bobs up and 
says: ‘Back Bay?’ and after I inquire 
whether they mean the new or old divid- 
ing line, they rarely ever wait to find out 
that an ordinary neighborhood knew me 
best.” 

Miss Williams began in the chorus, but 
her happy face and infectious laugh soon 
earned her a small part, then a bigger one, 
with Rogers Brothers, and last year and this 
she has been leading woman with Sam Ber- 
nard. “The opening night of ‘The Girl 
from Kay’s,’ the first play in which Mr. Ber- 
nard has starred, would have been the last of 
us if the public had listened to the critics. 
Mr. Bernard’s nervousness was only matched 
by mine, and the more indistinct he became, 
the louder I spoke, until finally I was yelling 
at the top of my lungs. 

“I have a dreadful time on opening nights ; 
after that I manage to enjoy myself. I often 
pick out a particularly solemn looking mortal 
in the seventh row of the orchestra and keep 
on watching him until I have at last amused 
him—(I can see my audience way back to 
the last row)—then I always know how much 
fun they are getting out of my performance.” 

“JT hear that you are to be a star this 
Winter?” 

“So I hear; I even hear that the date is 
Christmas, and my vehicle ‘ The Duchess of 
Folies Bergére,’ but I do not hear the news 
from my managers. Wonder if I’ll be the 
last one they tell!” 
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MICHAEL RYAN, CAPITALIST 


A STORY 


OF 


LABOR 


By F. F. D. Albery 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


XIX 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


66 | FEEL as though I ought not to go 
to a big, gay party—particularly to 
a dancing party—while all this. distress 
is abroad and so many terrible things 
happening and likely to happen,’’ said 
Michael Ryan to his wife one evening 
a short time after the occurrences last 
narrated had happened. “I wish our 
friends would not give parties now.’ 

“T feel so, too,’”’ said Mrs. Ryan, ‘“‘but 
still they are our friends, and we cannot 
stay away without offending them. Be- 
sides, the Wrights have nothing to do 
with the mill or our trouble.’’ 

“That is all true,’’ responded Ryan, 
‘*but they are rich people—so called 
capitalists—and the poor fellows who are 
out of work will notice it and draw sharp 
contrasts, I suppose we might as well 
go as stay away, but I tell you I don’t 
like it and wish as a matter of policy 
they’d stop giving them. For myself 
I have no heart in social matters now, 
and there is no pleasure to be got 
out of it at such a time as this, when 
any minute may bring some new 
horror,”’ 

**T sympathize with you in all of that, 
my dear, and would much rather stay at 
home, or if possible be at work relieving 
some of the distress. By the way, I 
find a great deal of trouble in getting 
at some of the families. They are too 
proud to accept help, and will often say 
they have plenty when it is apparent 
they are in distress. Only today I 
talked with a woman over on the hill 
who said she needed nothing, while two 
of the children stood back in the door 
with pale face and tear stained eyes, 


looking half starved; and even while the 
woman was saying to me that the union 
was providing them with plenty, a 
child’s voice, evidently from the bed 
inside, called out: ‘Oh, mammy, I’m so 
hungry!’ I didn’t wait to argue with 
her any longer but went straight into the 
house, sat down and talked it out with 
her, with the result that she confessed 
they had had nothing but a few potatoes 
for several days. She seemed to be 
under instructions to deny her want and 
to claim that the union could be relied 
on to sustain them during the strike. 1 
tried to get from her the names of others, 
but on this point she was absolutely 
silent, fearing, I° suppose, exposure. 
What can we do with such conditions 
prevailing? No matter how much we 
want to aid, we are practically power- 
less. It is this which makes me heart- 
sore and out of patience with any effort 
to perform social functions. I can’t get 
the faces of those children out of my 
mind—they were evidently trained, too, 
but they couldn’t get the hunger out of 
their eyes, and I can’t get it out of my 
heart.”’ 

‘*Well, dear,’’ said he, ‘‘we’ll go to 
the Wrights. and see if we cannot forget 
it for a little time in the happiness and 
gaiety of all those devotees of society. 
They'll be light hearted enough, I assure 
you.” 

At the ball it was all color and _ bril- 
liancy. The house was beautiful and 
beautifully illuminated from top to bot- 
tom, for Wright had made a great for- 
tune in chewing gum, and spending 
money lavishly was his fad. He owned 
a yacht; had recently bought a great 
stable of valuable racing horses; paid 
thousands of dollars for pictures, books, 
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bric-a-brac of all kinds, and entertained 
like a prince. 

The rooms and halls were filled with 
a most fashionable and aristocratic as- 
sembly, for be it known that even the 
‘*noveau riche’ in our beloved land have 
only to wait till their dollars are able to 
assert themselves in order to hobnob 
with the ancient families, and in the 
second generation all is forgotten and 
forgiven, for are not our aristocracy but 
newly descended from those who in their 
day were themselves the “‘noveau riche,” 
and would it not be ridiculous to carry 
resentment beyond one generation? So 
it happens that he who only yesterday 
had the corner peanut stand, or drove 
the team, or clerked in the dry goods 
store, or mayhap stood behind the bar, 
may today, if he has acquired money 
enough to have a good house and a horse 
and carriage and belong to the business 
men’s club, be tolerated and in due time 
his children adopted into full fellowship; 
and to his pecunious daughters we marry 
our impecunious sons, and vice versa. 

Mrs. Ryan was waltzing with one of 
the younger men, and Ryan, who was 
always a wallflower, was standing in 
a corner talking to half a dozen women 
and girls. 

He had never before felt so disgusted 
at the free display of flesh on the part 
of the women, and it was hard for him 
to be at all polite to some of the more 
extreme ones. It seemed to him so un- 
necessary that a woman should display 
her breasts in public simply because it 
is fashionable or supposed to add to her 
beauty and attractiveness, and when it 
came to the scrawny ones, who put them- 
selves at a disadvantage beside their 
plumper sisters, it was absolutely sick- 
ening. He actually tried to run away 
from one woman who seemed in the last 
stages of falling to pieces as to her dress. 
One half was already off, and poor Ryan 
did not want to be present when the rest 
dropped off. He did not know that it 
was simply an imitation of a dress worn 





by the Countess De Cotchomeyer at the 
big mid-Winter ball at the Waldorf. But 
he could see that it affected unpleasantly 
some even of the hardened ones 
who could stand much in the way of 
daring display, and he was glad to note 
that there might be a possible limit 
even to fashion’s folly. 

He could not help thinking of the 
arbitrary dictates of the labor unions and 
comparing them to the arbitrary dictates 
of fashion. What right had fashionable 
people to denounce the servile obedience 
to the decrees of the unions on the part 
of laboring men, when here we are at 
a fashionable gathering of the best we 
are supposed to have, the most educated, 
the most cultivated, the most indepen- 
dent, the alleged refined, with our wives 
and daughters half naked simply be- 
cause a queen in a foreign country once 
decreed that no woman should appear 
at her court otherwise. Free country in- 
deed! Fashion and labor unions decree- 
ing against sense and decency, and all 
of us in abject submission! 

And the words of the Master came 
back to him, “‘Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.’’ 

Nor was he reassured by the conversa- 
tion. Chancing to notice that one of 
the girls had a black ribband on her 
arm, he inquired about it, and was told 
that it was mourning for a school friend 
who had recently died. ‘You know it’s 
all the rage, Mr. Ryan, to wear mourn- 
ing ribbands on the arm. It’s the latest 
thing out.’’ That was indeed pushing 
fashion into the grave to intrude upon 
the sacredness of death! The latest 
thing out for the latest thing in! 

Later they were talking of the growing 
habit of drinking among fashionable 
folk. No dinner was complete without 
wine with each course, but one of the 
ladies declared that she had no use for 
a man who got drunk with the soup. 
Evidently the line must be drawn some- 
where, and why not at soup? 

Everybody was following a fad of some 
























kind, and the intellectual fad in the 
shape of the club was beginning to 
assert itself. Many of the women had 
‘‘had a paper’’ at some club meeting. 
Some affected music, and those who 
could neither play nor sing and were 
barren of papers, would invite someone 
capable of these things to entertain her 
friends by doing some kind of ‘‘stunt,’’ 
as they called it. 

It was a great case of imitation. So 
far as they could, they imitated the 
Newport set, and whenever anything 
particularly outlandish was done among 
the cottage people there it was straight- 
way imitated by this servile mob with 
which Michael Ryan, Capitalist, was 
now compelled to associate. 

He got along very well with them in 
ordinary times, for it was curious and 
new to him and he was unconsciously 
making a psychological study of it all, 
but now he was utterly out of patience 
and wanted to get away. 

Suddenly he was called to the library 
where a messenger waited to tell him that 
the main works were on fire and sur- 
rounded by a howling mob. He only 
waited to tell his wife where he was 
going, and hurried off with several other 
men for the mill. 


XX 


SUSPENSE 


If Mrs. Ryan had been anything less 
than heroic she would have collapsed 
when her husband told her what was 
going on and of his intention to go to 
the mill to do what he could, for Ryan 
had talked often to his wife about the 
danger he was in daily. He had not 
kept back from her his own forebodings 
as to what would be his ultimate fate. 
On the contrary he had frankly told her 
of the jealous hatred of many of the 
men, most of whom referred to his good 
fortune as a piece of ‘‘bull luck’’ for 
which he deserved no credit whatever; 
and while this in a way coincided with 
his own view, it was far from the truth. 
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His own expression was the result of 
excessive modesty as to his achieve- 
ments, while the other was that of pure 
malice. But Mrs. Ryan’s nature was 
brave, and although her heart sank she 
betrayed no sign of weakening. She 
knew it was his duty, and she knew 
moreover that nothing that she could say 
or do would swerve him from that duty. 
She loved his courage as much as any 
other of his manly traits and she was 
glad that her husband did not flinch 
when faced by physical or moral danger. 
He did not avoid the issue, and some- 
times when it seemed inevitable he 
courted it and invited its quick coming 
in preference to putting off the evil day. 
Apparently it did not occur to him that 
some evils might be avoided by putting 
off the evil day. She knew, moreover, 
that he was not reckless, that he would 
not court unnecessary danger, but that 
wherever his duty led him he would go 
at once and without any symptoms of 
fear. , 

She obeyed his instructions as well 
as she could by remaining at the party 
till the usual hour of departure, but all 
thought of gaiety had fled from her 
breast, and what a short time ago was 
frivolity had now become a hollow mock- 
ery. She could not dance, and she now 
found herself the center of a group who 
questioned her about the situation inces- 
santly. 

“Do you think, Mrs. Ryan,” asked 
a sweet faced matron, ‘‘that those ugly 
union men have set fire to the works?” 

“TI would hardly like to say it in just 
that way,’’ answered she. ‘‘Some of 
them may be union men, but I don’t 
like to believe that they have done it 
because they are union men or that their 
unions countenance it. I would much 
rather believe that only the worst of the 
individual workmen, acting for them- 
selves and without even the knowledge 
of their organizations, are the guilty 
ones.”’ 

‘*Why, I thought you all were bitterly 
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opposed to the unions,’’ said another 
whose Paris gown covered only part of her 
body. ‘‘I am,’’ she added, ‘‘and I think 
they all ought to be hung. That would be 
the best way of disposing of the question. 
I would like to see a law passed that would 
make it a felony to belong to a union, 


and I don’t see how people in your posi- 


tion, I mean who employ so many of 
these outlaws, can help feeling in the 
same way.’’ 

“T couldn’t feel that way if I tried,” 
said Mrs. Ryan. ‘‘In the first place 
there is nothing intrinsically wrong in 
the idea of a union. Its object is good 
and they do great good. I would en- 
courage them. A good local is the fair 
equivalent of a club, which, properly 
m2naged, can not only amuse but edu- 
cate.” 

Here one of the men broke in: 

‘*Yes, but how can you prevent them 
from becoming the hot beds of commun- 
ism and anarchy? The minute you con- 
cede the union, your argument against 
their acts is gone.’’ 

“Oh, no, indeed!”’ stoutly maintained 
the wife of Michael Ryan, unionist and 
capitalist in one. “It doesn’t take a 
labor union to make an anarchist—in 
fact the worst men of that sort are not 
union men at all, but are more apt to be 
men of solitary habits who have brooded 
over their misfortunes and thought it 
out for themselves, and you might de- 
stroy all the unions in Christendom and 
still they would exist—the hotbed would 
be there just the same. The unions are 
not necessarily breeding places for com- 
munism, and it is possible that in some 
instances the unions save and prevent 
trouble. I can easily imagine a well 
regulated local with a few influential 
members with level heads and honest 
purpose which would be a safeguard 
against much ordinary trouble and pos- 
sibly also now and then a conservator 
of the peace. I am inclined to believe 
that if the unions could be purely local 
in their influence and would not permit 
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the interference of outside influence they 
would be instruments of great good and 
would be a great aid to the employers of 
labor in dealing with the men, because 
it is always an advantage to have a con- 
crete body representing the whole mass 
of laboring men. They are more suscep- 
tible to reason, and they can be shown 
things and demonstrations can be made 
to them that would be beyond the mass. 
No, I would not abolish or even dis- 
courage the unions. If we could only 
educate the individual to the point 
where he could comprehend the ordi- 
nary conditions of business and finance, 
with the effects of fluctuation in prices, 
the greater part of the difficulty would 
be solved.” 

‘When is this millennium of yours to 
come?” jocosely asked another. 

“Tt never will come,’’ responded she 
with great seriousness, ‘‘so long as peo- 
ple on our side of the question make 
light of it or set it down as impossible, 
and those on the other side refuse to 
consider it seriously because they don’t 
believe we are in earnest. Joking is a 
good way to dispose of some things, but 
not of a great, serious question like 
this,’’ and feeling that enough had been 
said, she cleverly turned the conversa- 
tion to the latest announced engagement 
in the fashionable world and soon after 
withdrew. 


XXI 


HALL’S HOME 


If ever a woman tried conscientiously 
and without apparent weariness in her 
work to make a good home for her hus- 
band and children, that woman was 
Mrs. Charlie Hall. She was industrious 
—never flagging in her work even when 
overtaken by illness. She was frugal to 
a degree, saving much and making every 
single thing count in the household econ- 
omy. She did all of her cooking and 
washing, made all the clothes and even 
blacked the children’s shoes when neces- 
sary. Her children were always the 
























cleanest and neatest in the schools, and 
at Sunday school, where the wives and 
daughters of the well to do did not hesi- 
tate to take part, it was always remem- 
bered that the Hall children looked as 
though they had just been let out of 
a bandbox. They were bright, too, and 
popular, and no one to see them on 
dress parade would have believed you 
had you told him that they were the 
offspring of that poor drunkard, Charlie 
Hall. 

As already intimated, the Ryans had 
aided them whenever it was possible, 
but Mrs. Hall had restricted the aid to 
the children, for whom she was willing 
and glad to have help; but even with 
that it held her hard at work day and 
night to keep things going and to main- 
tain that degree of respectability which 
to her was all of life. Her mother in- 
stinct would cause her to sacrifice every 
one of her own comforts only so her 
children could make a good appearance 
and be treated with the same degree of 
respect with which all children of re- 
spectable parents were treated, Her 
own independence would not allow her 
to accept all the aid that was offered, 
and the Ryans soon learned to know 
that they must not patronize the little 
woman, and it was often the case that 
much diplomacy was required to prevent 
her from refusing what was most deli- 
cately offered. 

It could not truthfully be said that 
Hall did not love and respect his wife. 
He did both, and in a maudlin way was 
often quite sentimental about it, but his 
mentality was so much weakened by his 
excesses and the constant nervous ex- 
citement in which he kept himself that 
he neither fully appreciated her worth 
nor was in condition much of the time 
to be of great service to her. During 
one of his terms of sobriety and effort 
Ryan had persuaded him to make an 
alrrangement concerning his wages 
whereby they were paid to his wife, 
and she gave him a small part each 
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month for his personal use. This had 
so relieved his mind of anxiety that he 
had apparently forgotten all about the 
sources of revenue and did not marvel 
at the fact that things went on about as 
usual whether he worked or was idle. 
The children were clothed and there was 
something to eat, and whence it came 
or how long it would last troubled him 
not a bit. 

The one topic about which he and his 
wife could never agree was Ryan; for 
Hall had grown so unreasonable in his 
jealousy of Ryan’s success that he now 
never referred to him without abuse. 
. “He’s grown to be an infernal aristo- 
crat,’’? said Hall. ‘‘The idea of that 
Irishman who was born in a railroad 
shanty lording it over his betters. And 
all because he hit upon an invention 
that any fool could have made.” 

‘*But Charlie,’ said she, “he’s your 
old friend and playmate and always 
wants to be friends with you. He goes 
out of his way to keep on good terms 
with you. I don’t see why you can’t 
see that he likes you. If you would only 
let him be your friend he’d be the best 
friend you ever had.”’ 

‘Yes, but he patronizes me, and I 
can’t bear that. Besides, he don’t treat 
the other men right. He’s gone back 
on the union, and all the men hate 
him. If he’d treat us all alike it would 
be easier. But he soft soaps me and 
hardly recognizes Kitchen.”’ 

“IT don’t blame him for treating 
Kitchen with indifference,’’ retorted 
Mrs. Hall with some show of feeling, 
‘for of all evil minded and evil acting 
men in the mill, he’s the worst. They 
say he treats his family awfully. Beats 
his wife and little children and gives 
them none of his wages if he can help 
it. He is a bad man, and I wish you 
had never seen him.’’ 

‘‘He understands the labor problem 
all right, though,” said Hall; ‘‘none 
of those swelled head capitalists can 
match him in argument, and he can 
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convince the men every time he 
makes a speech.”’ 

“*What does he know about business, 
anyhow?” said the little woman. “I’ve 
heard him talk. He raves about the 
rights of the laboring man and his family 
and the dignity of labor and the part 
labor takes in turning the raw material 
inte a marketable, finished product, and 
the poor fools howl applause because 
they don’t know any better, and then 
he goes off and gets drunk and beats 
his family and lets them go half naked 
and half starved. I’m sick of that kind 
of argument. If he’d go to work like 
a man, and care for his family like a 
man, he’d have no time to be raving 
about the wrongs of labor. Men like 
Bill Kitchen do the cause of labor more 
harm than good. In fact, he is not so 
much a laboring man as he is a loafer, 
and I wish he’d go away from here 
and never come back.” 

Feeling perhaps that some part of this 
criticism might apply to himself, Hall 
decided to close the conversation, and 
started out of the house, but not until 
he had fired a parting shot. 

‘*Well, you’ll see that Mr. Ryan and 
his friends will get the worst of it this 
time. They don’t own the universe, 
and they can’t have everything their 
own way all the time.’’ 

And Mrs. Hall, feeling that there was 
something ominous in his words, went 
about her tasks weary and _heartsore, 
knowing how much it would have meant 
to her and her children had her husband 
maintained his friendship with Ryan, or 
even given the latter a chance to be- 
friend him. 


XXlll 
KRUGER, GILL & WAMSER 


The owners of the giant mills which 
were now in the throes of a great 
‘«strike’’ were typical American business 
men. One had inherited his fortune, 
or, as is sometimes said, had been wise 
in the choice of his parents, and had 


brought into the concern the solid back- 
ing which it needed to tide over times 
of loss and lack of business. The others 
were so called self made men, that is 
to say, men who had, by hard work and 
close economy, accumulated comfortable 
fortunes —the most egotistical and arro- 
gant of all the race of men, as a general 
thing. Not that these particular men 
were of the offensively self made sort, 
but simply that they belonged to that 
class. Being self made seems, as a 
general proposition, to swell the vanity 
of a weak minded man inordinately, for 
be it known and reluctantly set down, 
they are usually not only uneducated 
but ignorant, and the instinct which en- 
ables them to succeed is of the very 
lowest order of human gifts. Put cor- 
rectly, it is only grabbing all one can 
grab and letting go of as little as pos- 
sible. The pig is talented to a high 
degree in this same way, and the com- 
pliment would be very much the same if 
we referred to the self made pig. It is 
not meant, however, that all self made 
men are piggish and ignorant. Far from 
it, for there are among them noble speci- 
mens of manhood who lead generous 
lives and do the state some service; but 
the tendency of a life devoted to the 
mere accumulation of wealth is degrad- 
ing. The line between business and 
robbery has never yet been clearly de- 
fined, and it frequently happens that 
our successful business man is only a law 
abiding highwayman; that is, he keeps 
within the law, but practices the art of 
the footpad at the same time. 

For the reasons referred to, the man 
who has devoted a whole lifetime to 
accumulation often finds when he has 
reached his goal that it is all a hollow 
mockery. He has the means but none 
of the accomplishments for enjoying his 
wealth. He would give half of his for- 
tune for one of those little accomplish- 
ments which might have been acquired 
in youth, but which at that time he did 
not value, as the reputation of being a 
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rich man was more to him than anything 
else. Sometimes his health is ruined in 
the all absorbing race, but most fre- 
quently it is the lack of accomplishment 
that wears out his soul. Poverty and 
accomplishment are never so bad a team 
as ignorance and wealth, which is the 
greatest of all human discords. For the 
very object of wealth is ease and enjoy- 
ment: the luxury of good living, good 
company and the presence of all those 
higher things which wealth is supposed 
to bring to itself. If a man might be 
permitted to go ahead and lay up a for- 
tune by the time he is fifty and then 
acquire education and accomplishments 
long enough before he dies to make it 
worth while, that would do; but nature 
has not so ordered it, and by the time 
one is fifty the mental muscles are set 
and hardened and the over taxed brain 
refuses to take those impressions which 
make for refinement and grace; so that, 
ordinarily speaking, your self made man 
is not only arrogant but ignorant, and 
is either too dull to appreciate his 
humilating position, or, appreciating it, 
is a disappointed man who concludes 
that his life has been a failure, and 
often seeks to atone for it by endowing 
a college or library. He must be con- 
nected in some way with the best things 
of life, the essentials to a complete 
existence, and so he gives a whole col- 
lege because he missed the portal in 
his youth. Sometimes he is rewarded 
with a title, or even a Latin diploma, 
in exchange, for there be mercenary 
trustees who care so little for the pro- 
ducts of their institutions as to argue 
that the end justifies the means, and 
are willing to certify to a lie because 
it is in Latin and pays off the mortgage. 

The firm was composed of self made 
men, and consequently they were better 
able to cope with the miserable condi- 
tions, because they knew and could ap- 
preciate the motives which actuated the 
men. Being of their own kind, in a 
way, enabled these particular employers 


to understand these particular employes, 
and knowing them as they did they were 
able to see how absolutely unfair and 
unjust were the demands of the men 
at this particular time. There had been 
no call for any trouble. It was clearly 
the work of the agitator, the walking 
delegate, the intruder, and in that view 
it became doubly a matter of principle. 
To yield would be to surrender abjectly. 
It was the worst kind of bad business. 
There was no sentiment about it. The 
question was to be solved by dollars and 
cents, and rather than yield on a busi- 
ness principle they had determined to 
close the plant indefinitely, although 
they would have been willing, for the 
sake of the loyal ones, to keep it going 
steadily, even at a loss. So it was 
settled that one more effort should be 
made to bring the men to their senses, 
and if that failed all was over, —the 
mills would be closed and all hands dis- 
charged. Ryan had been selected to 
make a final appeal, and now waited 
only the fitting opportunity to talk 
plainly to them and to give them one 
more chance. Certain business facts 
were to be put before them with a view 
to their comprehending the other side 
of the question; an offer of condonation 
to all, so far as the owners were con- 
cerned, was to be made, and if they 
cared to declare the strike off, all well 
and good; otherwise the operators them- 
selves would go on a strike. 


XXIll 
DESTRUCTION 


By the blazing torch light of their 
consuming property, Michael Ryan made 
his way hastily to the scene of disaster 
and crime. There was that in his heart 
which bade him stay away; which told 
him it was a foolish and quixotic enter- 
prise he was now engaged in, and which 
warned him of impending danger, but 
by just that much more was he impelled 
to go on. He fully realized that there 
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was nothing he could do there and it 
would be just as well for him to stay 
away and let the half burned build- 
ings burn entirely, for that was the 
inevitable result; and as for the men, 
they would be no better and no worse 
for his coming. He knew, also, that he 
would get no information as to who had 
committed the outrage, and that his 
presence would possibly only irritate, 
and yet he knew that the men would 
be there, that the part of the company’s 
property which furnished them work was 
now under destruction at their own 
hands; that henceforth and until the 
company chose to rebuild there would 
be no possibility of their finding em- 
ployment; that he could not prevent 
either result, and yet he must be there. 
That was his post of duty, and if he 
fell in the performance of that duty,— 
well, it was small credit to him, but if 
he remained away it would be culpable. 

A vague presentiment took possession 
of him as he neared the great enclosure. 
It was not fear, but rather conviction 
that this was to be the last act in his 
life’s drama, and yet he did not shrink. 
The thought of duty was paramount and 
all other thoughts were subordinated for 
the time being to the one idea of the 
necessity of his facing the insurgent 
strikers on this last occasion when they 
were likely to be together—for he 
foresaw that this was the end of their 
relations, and even if they were each 
and all his bitter enemies (and he knew 
they were not all so) he must talk to 
them once more before the final parting. 

At the main gate he found a large 
crowd composed mostly of the employes 
of the mills. He spoke quietly and 
pleasantly with several, who all ex- 
pressed the opinion that the fire had 
made such progress that it would be 
useless to attempt to save anything, and, 
after a stroll through the grounds to 
satisfy himself that nothing could be 
done, he came back and began an earn- 
est conversation with those nearest him. 


The crowd closed in,and before he knew 
it he was talking to so many that he 
found it necessary to mount some tim- 
bers that lay piled up near the fence in 
order that they might hear him better. 

He expressed in most gentle terms 
his sorrow that such a disaster had 
befallen them, because, without the 
buildings and machinery, it would be 
impossible for the company to furnish 
employment to any of them, even if 
the unhappy differences which had 
lately separated them could be recon- 
ciled. Most of the men seemed docile 
enough, and much impressed by what 
he said, but some of them showed great 
displeasure and a disposition to inter- 
rupt him with hoots and cat calls. As 
he proceeded this inclination was in- 
tensified, , until finally one of them 
yelled: “It’s all the fault of your 
damned grasping company!” and others 
added, ‘‘That’s right; you wanted to 
starve the men out; and now you've 
got your deserts.’’ Then cries of 
*““Down with monopoly!’’ ‘‘Down with 
the corporations!”’ ‘‘Kill the dirty ty- 
rants!’’. ‘Kill the aristocrats!’’ 

Through it all Ryan kept his head 
cool and showed no fear. One or two 
missiles were thrown at him from the 
outer edge of the crowd, the ugly 
ones began to close in and the mass 
became more compact. He saw Hall 
crowding up through the press with pale 
face and compressed lips, and he knew 
that his end was near. He did not 
falter, but, looking Hall full in the eyes, 
he said: ‘‘There are those in this crowd 
whom I regard as I would my own 
brethren, whom my heart goes out to 
because they are misguided and will not 
give the company credit for any effort 
to be friendly and to ameliorate hard 
conditions which no human agency can 
correct. To such I would say, ‘My 
brothers, be patient, let us all try to 
work together to the end that,—’”’ 

At this point his overcoat blew aside 
and disclosed his evening suit, which he 
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had not taken the time to change. This 
seemed to put the men into a fury, for it 
was to them the badge of the capitalist 
and the aristocrat, and one called out: 
“Go and take off that dress suit if you 
want to talk to us.’’ The howls in- 
creased, clubs were flourished, the air 
was filled with flying missiles and, as he 
was about to proceed, Hall, now directly 
in front of him, and only a few feet 
away, raised his hand and hurled a stone 
which struck him full in the forehead. 
Under the force of the terrific blow he 
sank down unconscious and was borne 
away by a number of the more friendly 
ones, the rioters in the meantime, realiz- 
ing the mischief that had been wrought, 
having dispersed. : 

No one but Hall and his victim knew 
who had struck the fatal blow, but Ryan, 
from the moment he had caught sight of 
Hall, had realized that his death was to 
come at the hands of the man whom he 
had sought in so many ways to befriend 
and benefit, for whom he had prayed 
unceasingly and whose friendship he 
craved above that of any other man. 

Michael Ryan knew that his old time 
friend, Charlie Hall, was to be his 
murderer, and his only feeling was 
of sorrow for the poor fellow’s sufferings 
and his terrible weakness. He knew 
also that remorse would soon bring Hall 
to his own death, and then the unknow- 
able hereafter. Would they then meet 
and know each other, and would poor 
Hall then understand and forgive, and 
in the great reconciliation would they 
be reconciled? It is said that to a 
drowning man his whole life is spread 
before him clearly and distinctly as upon 
a scroll. Even so to Michael Ryan in 
those last few moments of his life came 
back the life history of his friend and 
himself. He saw again how easy it had 
been for him and how hard it had been 
for Hall, and he forgave him all— even 
this last act of insane recklessness. In 
his own eyes, with the gloom of the great 
mystery spread out before him, he rather 


blamed himself than Hall. He might 
have been more friendly; he might have 
pretended more; he might even have 
been false to his own nature and to the 
talents that had been given him, for the 
sake of saving the other one. He had 
not laid down his life for his friend, and 
greater love than this hath no man. He 
had therefore not fulfilled his mission, 
and his success and triumphs were as 
naught, and it was the other poor, weak 
one, to whom so little had been given, 
who must forgive, and with his mind 
full of such thoughts and his heart all 
compassion, he feil asleep. 


XXIV 


THE END 


While the authorities moved with the 
usual deliberation in apprehending those 
who were responsible for the crimes of 
that terrible night, it became known that 
Michael Ryan had by his will made such 
provision for Hall and his family as to 
place them beyond the fear of want. 
His children would be educated to the 
point of being able to take care of them- 
selves, and he and his wife were to 
receive a modest income at the hands 
of the trustees of Ryan’s will. Remorse 
for his wicked deed had already almost 
crazed Hall, and when he became aware 
of Ryan’s generous regard for him he 
was heartbroken. He wandered about 
day and night and could find neither 
peace nor rest, and finally when they 
found him one day on Ryan’s grave with 
a bullet in his heart and his arms over 
the mound that cove:ed all that was 
mortal of Michael Ryan, his friend and 
benefactor, they knew that he too at last 
understood. 

But the great mils remained silent. 
That too was a graveyard where were 
buried many hopes and the activities of 
a great in«ustry. Business continued to 
grow worse and there was no incentive 
to rebuild and reopen, and when a com- 
mittee from the union came to inquire 
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if the works would be recpened they 
were told that the men had settled that 
question for themselves in their own 
way. 

The distress which followed was 
harder upon those who owned their 
own homes than upon the others, for 
they could not so readily move away to 
other fields, and there was not a man 
among them who did not realize the 
poor business proposition they had fol- 
lowed. 

Even Bill Kitchen was forced to 
acknowledge that, as a mere matter of 
dollars and cents, the men had failed 
miserably, and he took no account of 
the suffering and distress entailed upon 
the women and children; but he still 
maintained that they were right in prin- 
ciple, and who was so dastardly as not 
to be willing to suffer for principle? 

Gradually they dispersed, some going 
to other fields, others seeking different 
occupations, and the horror of yesterday 
became only an unpleasant memory. 

Shall we now undertake to sum up, 
as a lawyer does to his jury, the result 
to all concerned? Unquestionably one 
word would express it alli—RUIN. 

Hopes, ambitions, the efforts of years, 
the sacrifices and economies of a life- 
time, and all the material things that 
enter into the combined efforts of man- 
kind to better physical conditions. 
There is scarcely an item of this 
nature to be mentioned that does not 
share in the results of such a wreck. 

But is that all? Are there no broken 
hearts, no lost faiths, no wrecked pa- 
triotisms, no laxed citizenships, no 
doubts of human nature, no skepticisms 
of the utility of our moral and religious 
training? 

Strange, is it not, that all such results 
find the inception in some idea of prin- 
ciple which is as firmly fixed in the 
human breast as any other? Mankind 
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has ever fought for liberty. The history 
of the race is of one great, universal 
struggle for liberty. When kings op- 
pressed and feudal systems robbed there 
was no other way, but when governments 
are founded upon the consent of the 
governed, when free government of the 
people, by the people and for the people 
exists, have we not yet reached the goal 
or is human individual liberty a myth? 
Have we reached the point of demon- 
stration where it must be acknowledged 
that our ideal is impossible, or is it 
true that the possession of great wealth 
or of any wealth by individuals or com- 
binations of individuals is in itself culp- 
able because of the added power there- 
by created and which is unnatural? If 
so, what is the remedy? Shall we turn 
all accumulations over to the state and 
simply live? No man can work that 
proposition out on the lines we define 
as just and equitable. Shall we suppress 
the genius of the Michael Ryans to the 
common level? We admit that the 
career of such as he is a constant in- 
spiration to all good impulses. His rise 
from poverty to power and opulence is 
one of the results of the individual 
liberty we all demand, and yet we pro- 
pose that he shall not control what he 
acquires. Half of us are Bill Kitchens, 
and most of us are half Ryan and half 
Kitchen. His liberty interferes with our 
liberty. On all placid waters the circles 
widen out until they are ever interlacing, 
and each is still a perfect circle fulfilling 
its life and mission. 

But the lives will be lived; the play 
will go on, and Michael Ryan will be 
born again and will live his life in every 
generation, and unceasingly the philoso- 
phers will guess. 


“The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your piety nor wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it.” 
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PRIMITIVE FARMING IN THE PHILIPPINES 


WATER BUFFALO DRAWING THE PLOUGH THROUGH A MARSHY LOWLAND: ONE OF THE SIGHTS 
VIEWED BY SECRETARY TAFT’S PARTY OF TRAVELERS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


From a stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood 
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THE DOOM OF A PRIMA DONNA 
By Charles Warren Stoddard 


Author of ‘‘Exits and Entrances,’’ 


“Isiands of Tranquil Delight,’ etc. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


HE was a Hungarian, and as a child 

in school learned all her lessons in 
Latin. This may or may not have been 
the natural foundation for the many 
languages she mastered later on, but she 
was a veritable polyglot and a vastly 
entertaining woman. 

Her father was a carver of meerschaum 
pipes and an artist in his line, as she be- 
came in hers bye and bye, and in order 
to help him in his profession and to add 
somewhat to the little he was making, 
for all his skill and industry, she became 
as industrious as he, and learned to 
color those pipes after school hours, 
giving them with pride to the author of 
her being as a burnt offering; and the 
price of those autumnally tinted pipes 
went up in the Hungarian market, while 
her dreams went up in smoke. 

It is perhaps a little singular that a 
young woman whose voice was destined 
to be her fortune—her face never was— 
should devote her youth to the artistic 
coloring of meerschaum pipes, but that 
is what she did; and in so doing she 
acquired a habit that never left her to 
her dying day. Let me not call it habit; 
in her case it was an accomplishment, 
and one that she was ever proud of, 


2 


In the halcyon days of old Manhattan, 
when Castle Garden, ever more castle 
than garden, and mighty little of either, 
was the pride of the Battery, and the 
Battery the pride of all early New York- 
ers, there came a foreign opera troupe 
to reawaken the echoes in the barn-like 
structure and arouse the town to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm. 

Jenny Lind had consecrated that hall 
to music, with the immortal Barnum. as 
the great high priest. Not ali were 


Swedish nightingales who sang there. 
but there were singers of wo:'] w'2s 
fame who drew to the Battery ihe *” __L«- 
erbockers and all their following; these, 
for the most part, were then dwelling 
in mansions not a stone’s throw from the 
green at the water’s edge. 

In that company was a singer whose 
voice was in its way phenomenal. Na- 
ture seemed to have been undecided as 
to whether it should be a tenor or a 
baritone, and finally compromised on 
a contralto of such amazing quality that 
the possessor of it could sing in all three 
ranges and play male or female roles 
with equal ease, though she had a de- 
cided preference for the former. As 
Maffio Orsini in Donazetti’s ‘‘Lucrezia 
Rorgia,’”’ she was without a rival, and 
her rendering of the famous Brindici 
has probably never veen equalled since 
her day. 

She came to California in the early 
sixties and sang at the Metropolitan 
theater in San Francisco. I remember 
well how she stirred the blood of Italy 
in the gallery, where the red-shirted 
fishermen, packed rib to rib like sar- 
dines and reeking with heat and human- 
ity, encored the drinking song until 
Maffio was compelled to support him- 
self by the columns of the proscenium 
box and bow his breathless thanks. Not 
that the glorious voice had begun to fail 
in the least, but as the chorus was lined 


-up in a semi-circle that embraced the 


breadth and depth of the stage, each 
singer with a glass poised in hand, and 
Maffio, trilling upon a note so low, so 
rich, so clear that it seemed to be well- 
ing from the heart of a subterranean 
fountain, strode leisurely as he clicked 
glass to glass from one side of the stage 
to the other and had yet a long, melodi- 
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ous breath to spare—and this repeated 
again and again—it was really the legs 
that gave out, rather than the lungs. 

I remember that theater after it had 
been. gutted by fire. It was roofless; 
only the charred walls remained. The 
stage was a blackened mass of ruins, 
and from the forlorn skeletons of the 
proscenium boxes flocks of pigeons 
looked down demurely upon all that 
was left of that once brilliant temple 
of the muses. 

Mme. d’Ormy was in her glory when 
she sang Maffio in San Francisco; but 
all too soon the curtain descended upon 
the last night of the season. The com- 
pany dispersed and one heard no more 
of them unless a fleeting rumor, telling 
of success or failure in other lands, was 
blown over the sea to the ultimate fron- 
tier town. San Francisco was the jump- 
ing off place in those days. ‘There was 
no overland traffic save by prairie 
schooner; travelers were all voyagers; 
they came to the coast by the Isthmus 
and the sea and sailed away from it to 
Mexico, South America, Australia and 
the Far East. If they were professionals 
their company was very apt to disband 
and perhaps take separate ships for the 
opposite ends of the earth. This is the 
fate of the Strolling Player the world 
over. 


2 


Elsewhere I have written of my old 
friend Proteus, proprietor and manager 
of the Royal Hawaiian theater in the 
Honolulu of other days. In a sketch 
called ‘“The Drama in Dreamland,’’ one 
of the several that make up the volume 
entitled “The Island of Tranquil De- 
lights,’”’ I have said: 


When social dinners ceased to attract, 
when the boarding house grew tedious, 
and the Chinese restaurant became a 
burden, Proteus, who lived in the green 
room and a suite of dressing rooms in 
the theater, adjourned to the cool base- 
ment under the stage, a kind of culinary 
laboratory such as amateurs in cookery 


delight in, and there he prepared the 
daintiest dishes ; he and I often partook 
of them in Crusoe-like seclusion. Could 
anything be jollier? Sweetmeats and 
semi-solitude, and the Kanana with his 
sprinkler to turn on a tropical shower at 
the shortest possible notice. This youth 
was a shining example of the ingenuous- 
ness of his race; he had orders to water 
the plants at certain hours daily; and 
one day we found him in the garden 
under an umbrella, playing the hose in 
opposition to a heavy rainstorm. His 
fidelity established him permanently in 
his master’s favor. 

Many strange characters found shelter 
under that roof: Thespian waifs thrown 
upon the mosquito shore, who, perhaps, 
rested for a time and then set sail again; 
prodigal circus boys, disabled and use- 
less, deserted by their fellows, here 
bided their time, basking in the hot sun- 
shine, feeding on the locusts and wild 
honey of idleness; they at last, falling in 
with some troupe of strolling athletes, 
have dashed again into the glittering 
ring with new life, a new name, and a 
new blaze of spangles; the sadness of 
many a twilight in Honolulu has been 
intensified by the melancholy picking of 
the banjo in the hands of some dejected 
minstrel who was coral stranded, as it 
were. 


All these conditions touched us simi- 
larly. Reclining in the restful silence 
of that green room, it was our wont to 
philosophize over glasses of lemonade— 
nothing stronger than this, for Proteus 
was of singularly temperate appetites— 
and there I learned much of those whom 
I knew not personally, and saw much 
of some whom I might elsewhere have 
never met. 

One day he said to me: “You like 
music; come with me and you shall hear 
such as is not often heard.” 

We passed down the pretty lane upon 
which the stage door opened and ap- 
proached the sea; almost upon the edge 
of it, and within sound of the ripples 
that lapped lazily the coral frontage of 
the esplanade, we turned into a bakery 
and asked for the baker’s lady. She was 
momentarily expected. We were shown 
into an upper room scantily furnished, 
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and from a frail balcony that looked 
unable to support us we watched the 
coming of a portly female in a short 
frock, whose gait was masculine, and 
her tastes likewise, for she was smoking 
a large and handsomely colored meer- 
schaum; a huge dog, dripping sea water 
at every step, walked demurely by her 
side. Recognizing Proteus, who stood 
somewhat in fear of her—for she was 
bulky and boisterous—she hailed him 
with a shout of welcome that might have 
been heard a block away. 

This was none other than Mme. Jo- 
sephine d’Ormy, the famous Maffio Or- 
sini of ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia’’ when that 
good old fashioned opera was in the 
repertoire of every company of distinc- 
tion. 

She climbed somewhat laboriously to 
the chamber where we awaited her, laid 
aside her pipe, welcomed the slender 
and elegant Proteus with an embrace 
that raised him a full foot from the 
floor, and, learning that I was from San 
Francisco, saluted me with emotion. She 
could not speak of that city without sob- 
bing; it was the scene of some of her 
greatest triumphs, and they, alas! were 
over. 

Placing herself at an instrument — it 
looked like an aboriginal melodeon, the 
legs of which were so feeble that the 
body of it was lashed with hempen cord 
to rings screwed into the floor — she 
sang, out of a heart that seemed utterly 
broken, a song that was like the cry of 
a lost soul. 

Tears jetted from her eyes and 
splashed upon her ample bosom; the 
instrument quaked under her vigorous 
pumping of the pedals; it was a ques- 
tion whether to laugh or to weep—an 
hysterical moment — but the case she 
speedily settled by burying her face in 
her huge apron and trumpeting sonor- 
ously; upon which, bursting into an 
hilarious ditty, she reiterated with 
hoarse ‘Ha, ha’s!’’ that ended in 
shrieks of merriment, ‘‘We’ll laugh 


the blues away!”—and we did. 

I saw her afterward on occasions, but 
not always within speaking range. She 
had her coterie of friends; they were of 
the hail-fellow-well-met order, and when 
two or three of them had gathered to- 
gether their voices were heard in the 
land. 

The truth is that d’Ormy of other 
days no longer existed. She was dead 
to the world that had once been at her 
feet, and the wonder was that a breath 
of life was still left to her after the sea 
of troubles that swept over her had cast 
her on that shore. 


2 


At the close of a brilliant season of 
grand opera in San Francisco, Mme. 
d’Ormy set sail for Australia in the 
hope of repeating her triumphs. She 
was sighing for new worlds to conquer. 
They always are, those song birds, even 
when misfortune has befallen them dur- 
ing their last engagement. Then, more 
than ever, do they hope for success with 
their next venture in a foreign clime. 
Luck often changes with the climate; 
a new latitude and a new longitude are 
sometimes as good as a new deal in 
a long and losing game. 

From the moment Mme. d’Ormy left 
the Californian coast ill winds beset her. 
The ship she set sail in sprang a leak 
and foundered at sea. All that she had 
saved from a fortunate season in a city 
that has been justly celebrated for its 
love of music and its generous patronage 
of the musical and dramatic profession, 
her wardrobe, her souvenirs of travel, 
the trophies of her triumphs in foreign 
capitals, all, all were lost forever: they 
went down with the ship from which she 
narrowly escaped in one of the small 
boats that were set afloat in the hope of 
finding succor on the high seas. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
hardships she endured in company with 
the captain and the crew of that ill fated 
bark. Enough that in their extremity 
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they were picked up out of that wilder- 
ness of waters where a sail seldom passes 
and there is no land for a thousand miles 
on every hand. 

The vessel that rescued them put in 
at Honolulu, and was no doubt glad to 
rid itself of an unwelcome passenger 
list. 

By this time Mme. d’Ormy, exhausted 
through long exposure, her nerves shat- 
tered by fear, disappointment and sus- 
pense, in a low fever, delirious, friend- 
less and penniless, found herself a 
stranger in a strange land and knew 
not which way to turn. 

One day an excellent and kind hearted 
German was strolling in the Hawaiian 
quarter of the island capital when a 
native who knew him halted him with 
the surprising announcement that there 
was a ‘‘haoli,’’ a stranger, within, anda 
woman —a white woman at that. He 
entered the grass house of the native. 
It was one of those enjoyable houses 
of the olden days: the shell of a hay 
stack with a small door, and an 
unglazed porthole for a window; sweet 
mats of braided bark upon the floor; 
a flat stone in the center of the hut— 
there was but one room —a slightly hol- 
lowed stone, like a family altar, with 
a little fire smouldering upon it. 

At the two ends of the oblong room 
was a raised couch as broad as the 
room itself, covered with many woven 
grass mats of exceeding fineness. Here 
slept the clan, from sire to son, even to 
the second and third generation, with 
their wives and sisters and daughters, 
their nieces and their aunts, likewise the 
stranger within their gates; and there, 
her head cushioned upon a ‘‘pulu”’ 
pillow, her body covered with sheets of 
‘‘topa,’’ the painted bark cloth of 
Hawaii, and by her side a crouching 
maiden, who with a whisk of horse hair 
was beating off the aggressive flies, lay 
Mme. d’Ormy. 

The German heart is fraught with 
sentiment and deeply touched on occa- 
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sions. The man who had thus unex- 
pectedly stumbled upon one who spoke 
his language with fluency — she had the 
gift of tongues—and this one a woman 
in distress, soon learned her story and 
at once resolved upon her rescue. In 
her delirium she had wandered she 
knew not where; fortunately she fell 
into the hands of natives, who, though 
almost as poor as she, naturally be- 
friended her. They were never yet 
known to turn the hungry from their 
door so long as they had one taro root 
to share; their roof was a shelter for all 
who sought it; and they have parted 
their garments, few as they were, that 
the naked might be clothed. Mme. 
d’Ormy was at once removed to the 
house of the good samaritan, albeit he 
was a bachelor, and made welcome 
there, and he, being by profession a 
baker,—they broke bread together, and 
all was well. 

In the course of time, life, which she 
had twice come very near losing by flood 
and field, began to assert its charm. It 
was not enough that she had a good 
man to provide for her; that she had 
enough to eat and drink and could 
smoke her pipe in peace, without 
thought of the morrow. 

There was no field for her talent in 
Honolulu. To enter the select foreign 
circle of the capital of th> kingdom it 
were better to have take: holy orders 
and to be the bearer of a certificate from 
the board of health certifying to the 
spotless nature of one’s private life. A 
woman with the shadow of a suspicion 
concerning a possible past was as scarlet 
in the eyes of the self appointed Elect. 
Not that the missionary element, then 
much in vogue, was held blameless, even 
by the members of their own exclusive 
set. Its secret history is yet to be writ- 
ten, and when it is published this new 
book of revelations will appal the gentle 
reader—though it will scarcely astonish 
the natives. 

Mme. d’Ormy had tasted of the joy 
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of living. Her heart was pricked with 
the pride of life. What was the sob of 
the sea, the lisp of the wind in the 
- feathery algarobas, the clash of palm 
boughs and all the perfume and the 
color that go toward the making of a 
tropic Eden, compared with the pealing 
thunders of intoxicating applause upon 
which she had fed from her youth up? 

Her husband was a baker, and a good 
and successful one; but man cannot live 
by bread alone—even if itis home made, 
and husband made—nor woman either. 
I could see whenever I called upon the 
prima donna contralto in her retirement 
that she was losing interest in her sur- 
roundings. She began to rehearse some 
of her famous arias, and it may be said 
that she electrified the Hawaiians, who 
are great lovers of music, to say nothing 
of the foreigners, who were glad enough 
to listen so long as there was no collec- 
tion taken up before the end of the song 
service. She would talk always of San 
Francisco and of the opera season there. 
If by chance the baker were present, she 
seemed inspired as she pictured the 
splendor of her former triumphs. Some- 
times his contented eyes brightened 
while he listened, and perhaps sparkled 
a little as she strove to arouse him with 
leviathan coquetry—she was a woman of 
masculine mold and unusual bulk. 

I could see that the leaven was begin- 
ning to work, and that anon she would 
have leavened the whole loaf. -And 
then—? 

a 

I had said goodbye to my emotional 
friend, who wept copiously the real tears 
that lie very near the eyelids of so many 
members of the profession. I had won- 
dered what the future held in store for 
that strong winged, full voiced bird of 
song. I was thinking of her and of her 
baker and of Proteus in his unique 
theater under the palms in a sunny isle 
as I sat between the acts in the very last 
seat in Maguire’s Opera House, of early 
San Francisco fame. Someone heavily 





veiled, a woman with her escort, entered 
and seated herself directly in front of 
me. I thought I recognized his face; 
I made a guess at hers, though the veil 
which she would not raise, blurred her 
features. It was evident that she de- 
sired to remain unrecognized, but I was 
younger then and more impulsive, — I 
had even been called ingenuous by those 
who knew me well—and, leaning for- 
ward, I whispered in her ear: 

“Are you not Mme. d’Ormy?’’ 

She would have fluttered where she 
sat, had she been less massive. She 
turned from me with a visible show of 
emotion. My youthful fidelity was on 
its mettle, and I persisted in self de- 
fence, being too much of a coward to 
retreat: 

‘*Surely, you are Mme. d’Ormy!” 

She turned and, swaying toward me, 
said: 

“*Yes! But for God’s sake don’t let 
it be known that I am here!’’ 

I swore myself to secrecy on the in- 
stant. She seized my hand and crushed 
it. Her baker beamed benignly. In- 
deed, he seemed to be in the seventh 
heaven of anticipation, while she was as 
one playing a role of mystery. She 
added: 

‘‘T will see you after the play. Do 
not let anyone know that I am in Cali- 
fornia.” 

It seems that she had persuaded her 
goodman—never had there been a better 
one to her—that they were wasting 
golden opportunities by literally mak- 
ing their bread in the sweat of their 
brows; that what they had to do was 
to convert their little all into hard cash, 
go to San Francisco, take passage for 
South America, there open a season of 
grand opera, and their fortune was as- 
sured. After much persuasion, the baker 
let his ovens cool, and with what ready 
money he could secure, at no little sacri- 
fice, the two set sail for California. 
They had but just arrived when I met 
them—it was their first evening on shore 
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—and having given my address to Mme. 
d’Ormy, we parted full of cheer. 

A few days later a carriage drew up 
at my door. In it was Mme. d’Ormy 
robed in a stiff brocade, her head and 
shoulders swathed in a black mantilla 
that at once suggested the famed beau- 
ties of the land to which she was appar- 
ently hastening. Her air was as grand 
as the opera to which she had been 
bred, and something stagey in her man- 
ner made me recall with regret the 
whole souled, warm hearted woman I 
had met when she was just recovering 
from her sufferings in Hawaii. She had 
called informally to make the acquain- 
tance of my family and to invite us to 
call upon her any afternoon at her apart- 
ment in a rather unfashionable quarter 
of the town. 

I went. Wild horses could not have 
kept me away. I said to myself, ‘‘She 
will sing for me. I shall hear again that 
glorious voice; and perhaps we can go 
together to one of the cosy restaurants 
in the Spanish or Italian quarter and 
have a delightful little bohemian dinner 
with chianti!’’ 

There was a sound of revelry in the 
modest house in which she had taken 
up her abode. It was a two storey frame 
house, with a narrow veranda abutting 
upon the planked sidewalk. French 
windows were wide open to the world; 
dingy lace curtains were bellying in the 
gusts of the breezy afternoon. The front 
door stood ajar, and there in the narrow 
and dusty hall, at the foot of the stair- 
way that sprang at a single bound into 
the storey above, stood the baker in 
broadcloth and beaming a welcome that 
was both boisterous and beery. Recog- 
nizing me, he ushered me precipitously 
into the center of the front parlor that 
was well filled with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, none of whom I had ever 
seen before. There were no women 
present save only Mme, d’Ormy herself. 
She embraced me as was her wont, and, 
without any word of introduction, thrust 
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me through the folding doors into the 
back parlor, which was also well filled 
with men, and in the center of the room 
an extension table spread and positively 
groaning under its weight of viands and 
spirits of many sorts. 

I was bidden, “Eat, drink and be 
merry!’’ but I could not do the last. 
The astonishing congregation of human 
oddities, gathered from the highways 
and byways as to the marriage feast of 
the parable; the ‘‘ universal hubbub 
wild’? — there were children hanging 
over the balcony of the front veranda 
in wonderment — all filled me with con- 
fusion bordering upon vertigo. In a 
kind of dire desperation, I resolved to 
make my escape, and finally succeeded, 
for there was such drinking of healths 
and discussion of cold turkey, salads 
and pates, that no one noticed me when 
I stole down the street wrapped in the 
solitude of my deep dismay. 

Realizing that the Maffio Orsini of 
glorious memory could make his way in 
the world without my sympathy or en- 
couragement, I did not again visit Mme. 
d’Ormy until some time later, when I 
received a note from her. She wrote 
from a new address, a part of the town 
I was quite unfamiliar with; she said 
she had been ill; wished much to hear 
from me; and would I be so kind as to 
lend her a few dollars?— five would be 
enough for the present. Without delay, 
I sought her at her latest address. A 
front door opened directly into the 
smallest imaginable reception room, 
where an upright piano was as _ con- 
spicuous as the high altar within a 
chancel. She answered the door in per- 
son and in dishabille, for she was evi- 
dently not expecting guests. It was 
quite like old times in the island king- 
dom: hei bluff, hearty welcome, the 
bedraggled frock and the utter absence 
of everything operatic. 

She begged me to be seated while she 
finished her repast—a repast that was 
redolent of garlic and sourkraut. 
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Through the open door we carried on 
a fragmentary conversation in which 
neither of us was at all interested. 
Presently she joined me with her pipe 
and began to grow communicative. 

It seemed that the baker was no 
longer her ‘‘angel.’”’ He had, at her 
earnest desire, spent his substance in 
riotous living. She had beguiled him 
with visions of wealth that was to flow 
in a perpetual stream through the box 
office of a South American opera house. 
‘They were to set sail for that shining 
shore as soon as she could gather to- 
gether her troupe of artists, and the 
motley crowd I had met at her banquet 
hall was composed chiefly of candidates 
for her favor. 

All would have gone well enough had 
the baker been a millionaire, but un- 
fortunately his little all was soon ex- 
hausted, and seeing ruin as his portion 
and with no resources save his trade, 
he one day took ship, and, without a 
word of farewell, worked his passage 
back to Honolulu, where he began life 
all over again with a dearly bought ex- 
perience to teach him how to live the 
simple life henceforth and forever. 

Being a woman of the world and a 
philosopher, she announced herself on 
a placard in the window as teacher of 
vocal and instrumental music; she was 
also ready to prepare pupils for the 
operatic stage. I saw her no more after 
that; I heard of her at intervals as still 
teaching her art in one provincial town 
or another. I know that some of her 
pupils afterward made successful careers 
and owed their success to her admirable 
instruction — but she was never the 
gainer thereby. She plodded on until 
I lost all track of her and began to 
believe that she must have died in ob- 
scurity, 

One day I heard a rumor that Mme. 
d’Ormy was appearing nightly on the 
boards of a music hall of a questionable 
character, and with a friend, whose sym- 
pathy had been awakened by the story 
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of her misfortune, I visited the place. 
Her name was not on the program, nor 
did she appear under an assumed name 
during the entertainment, which was 
prolonged until after midnight. It was 
an unspeakable resort upon the borders 
of the slums of San Francisco; it was 
crowded with besotted outcasts; the air 
was reeking with the fetid fumes of bad 
whiskey and worse tobacco; but we in- 
quired of one and another, the attaches 
of that licensed brothel, and learned 
that she had sung there; her name in 
large letters, done with a brush and 
shoe blacking, adorned the bill boards 
at the door; but before her first week 
was up she had disappeared and nothing 
more had been seen or heard of her. 

The search was hopeless, and here we 
abandoned it. 

a 

I had left California and been absent 
some time, but like all old Californians, 
I read the home papers diligently when- 
ever they came within my reach. The 
least important local item was of some 
interest in my eyes, and I think nothing 
ever escaped them. Judge, then, of my 
emotion when I read of a murder in the 
hotbed of the ‘‘Barbary Coast’’ — the 
outer-darkness of darkest San Francisco; 
a murder that for devilish brutality 
threw the case of Bill and Nancy Sykes 
into the shade. A woman who, through 
adverse circumstances,had been reduced 
to the last extremity, was playing the 
piano in an underground dance hall and 
supporting as best she could a monster 
who speedily dissipated her ill gotten 
gains. As those who lived within hear- 
ing of the tenement where these two 
outcasts found temporary shelter were 
often awakened by the piercing shrieks 
of the woman, her sobs and pitiful plead- 
ings for mercy, while his blows were 
repeated with sickening persistency until 
all was at last silence—for he had 
beaten his drudge into insensibility — 
it is natural to suppose that no one 
presumed to interfere with their domes- 
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tic affairs, no matter of how strenuous 
a nature. In such a case discretion is 
indeed the better part of valor. 

So it happened that not until peace 
had reigned for the space of two or 
three days was the interest of the quar- 
ter thoroughly aroused. Then it was 
that the horrible discovery was made 
and all the disgusting details elaborated 
in the morning press, 
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Dead in that blood smeared den, 
bruised and bloated beyond all human 
semblance, her murderous paramour free 
and far from the scene of slaughter, lay 
the body of Mme. Josephine d’Ormy, 
the woman whose marvelous voice had 
once charmed the ears and _ thrilled 
the hearts of enraptured audiences 
in many far distant quarters of the 
globe. 


MY GREAT-GREAT GRANDSIRE 


By Ernest McGaffey 


Author of “Sonnets to a Wife,” “Poems,” etc. 


LEWISTON, ILLINOIS 


Y great-great grandsire tilled the soil 
And felled tall pines on slope and hill, 
His homespun garments but the foil 
That swathed a man of iron will. 


And yet when Winter’s race was run 
And came the Springtimes’s first caress 
His nature warmed before the sun 
And melted into tenderness. 


He knew the fields, he knew the woods, 
For nature was his guiding star; 

And sermons found in solitudes 
Where only nature’s teachings are. 


He marked the gentian of the brooks 
And paused where honeysuckles hung, 
And rested where in wildest nooks 
The lone arbutus trailing clung, 


And towered up the bristling head 
Of some Colossus of the pines, 


Like a great stag with antlers spread 
The monarch of a thousand tines. 


And with his rod or flintlock gun 
He whipped the pools or led the chase, 
Tracked the black bear till set of sun, 
And slew him in his hiding place. 


And thus he lived an outdoor life, 
With sight of flower, bird and bee, 
With yoke of oxen, and a wife 
With children playing at her knee. 


And who shall boast a bygone line 
And who shall read his pedigree? 
’Tis soul that makes the man divine, 
Else lower than a beast were he. 


A murrain on your coats of arms! 
He did his best, as mortal can; 
Wrung a rough living from the farms 
And lived and died an honest man. 
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MILLIONS OF NEW ACRES’ FOR 
AMERICAN FARMERS 


By Hamilton Wright 


Secretary California Promotion Committee 


(NOTE — Mr. Wright accompanied the United States senate and house committees on 
irrigation during a large portion of their recent western trip.) 
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ILLIONS of acres of arid land in 

the West will be thrown open to 
the farmer through irrigation, and the 
huge projects which the government has 
on hand under the national reclamation 
act will, it is claimed by the most en- 
thusiastic irrigation experts, open the 
way for the mightiest Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation the world has ever known. 

The work which the government is 
executing in constructing great storage 
and diversion dams and in building 
canals, laterals and headgates is the 
largest undertaking of the kind in the 
history of the United States. The indi- 
vidual projects, which will form almost 
a chain of irrigated areas in the West, 
are so vast in scope and their execution 
is sO expensive as absolutely to pro- 
hibit their undertaking by private capi- 
tal. The permanent character of the 
work undertaken under the reclamation 
act was shown in opening the Truckee- 
Carson project near Reno, Nevada, on 
June 17 last. The huge headgates on 
the Truckee-Carson canal are of con- 
crete, all of one piece, and with ordi- 
nary care should last for centuries, defy- 
ing storms and floods and keeping the 
water under absolute control at all 
times. Their finished and substaniial 
appearance offers a striking contrast to 
the points at which water is diverted 
from the Colorado river to the Imperial 
country in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. With such headgates the water 
could not have escaped through the irri- 
gated country at Imperial into the Sal- 
ton Sink as it has done, creating an in- 
land sea thirty miles long and five miles 


Southern Pacific Company 


wide. The works on the Truckee-Car- 
son project testify to the fact that the 
government with its expert engineers 
and ample funds, is able to come to the 
aid of the West with projects of lasting 
character, and, while encouraging and 
desiring irrigation work by private capi- 
tal, has the ability to undertake the 
greater works with a completeness and 
permanency beyond the reach of indi- 
vidual funds. 

It was the good fortune of the writer 
to accompany for several thousand miles 
the national house and senate commit- 
tees on irrigation on their recent trip 
through the West. The journey was 
made for the immediate purpose of visit- 
ing locations where irrigation works 
have been begun or are planned under 
the national reclamation act, and inci- 
dentally of gathering information rela- 
tive to irrigation in general. The mem- 
bers put in a strenuous time and paid 
their own expenses. 

Under the reclamation act the gov- 
ernment will construct the largest irriga- 
tion works in history, far excelling those 
of Egypt and India. The reclamation 
act provides that funds from the sale of 
certain public lands shall be applied by 
the government to the building of irriga- 
tion works. At the present time the 
fund amounts to about $28,000,000 and 
is increasing at the rate of $4,000,000 
annually. This fund is self continuing. 
After the irrigation works have been 
constructed the sum expended in any 
one work is to be returned to the gov- 
ernment in ten equal annual installments 
by the settlers pro rata. At the end of 
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the first year, after any one project has 
been completed, one-tenth of the origi- 
nal amount expended on that work is to 
be returned-and put into other projects. 

Among these great works undertaken 
by the government is the Shoshone pro- 
ject in Wyoming, which will irrigate 
160,000 .acres of public, land; the Un- 
compahgre Valley project in Colorado, 
100,000 acres; the Belle Fourche pro- 
ject in South Dakota, 85,000 acres; the 
Salt river _project in Arizona, 200,000 
acres; the Malheur project in Oregon, 
go,o0o acres; the Hondo river project 
in New Mexico, 10,000 acres; the Fort 
Buford project in Montana and North 
Dakota, 60,000 acres; the North: Platte 
project in Wyonfing and Nebraska, 300,- 
ooo acres;. the Minidoka project in 
Idaho, 130,000 acres; the Yuma project 


A SCENE AT ROOSEVELT, ARIZONA, 
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in Arizona and California, 115,000 acres; 
the Truckee-Carson project in Nevada, 
350,000 acres; the Klamath project in 
Oregon and California, 500,000 acres, 
and the Sacramento Valley projects in 
California, 2,000,000 acres. Beside the 
projects enumerated, which total no less 


than 3,600,000 acres, the engineers of 


the reclamation service are preparing 
surveys on a great many other projects 
which will be undertaken as rapidly as 
the fund expands and is returned to 
begin the work. 

Fifty million acres of arid land, it is 
estimated, at present totally unfit for 
agriculture, will be opened to the settler 
through the huge irrigation works which 
the government will construct under the 
pational reclamation act; still more land, 
incapable of intensive cultivation, will 
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be rendered highly productive through 
irrigation. In total extent the land to 
be reclaimed represents about two-fifths 
of the total area of the United States, 
including states and territories. 

The actual undertakings in progress 
in reclaiming the arid West under 
federal supervision include expendi- 
tures in California of $3,000,000; in 
Arizona, $3,000,000; in Colorado, §2,- 
500,000; in Wyoming, $250,000; in 
Nebraska-Wyoming, $1,000,000; in Ne- 
vada, $3,000,000; in Oregon, $2,000,000; 
in Washington, $1,500,000; in Montana, 
$1,500,000; in Idaho, $1,300,000; in 
North Dakota, $1,200,000; in Utah, 
$1,000,000. This total is being con- 
stantly increased *by approvals of other 
projects by federal engineers. 

The opening of the Truckee-Carson 
project in Nevada was celebrated: just 
three years from the passage of the 
reclamation act, on June 17, 1902. It 
was the first great step in rebuilding 
Nevada. At 10:15 0’clock in the morn- 
ing Mrs. Francis G. Newlands, wife of 
Senator Newlands of Nevada, who is 
the ‘“‘father of the reclamation act,’’ 
broke a bottle of champagne over the 
headgates. The members of the con- 
gressional committees, including five of 
the seventeen men who drafted the 
reclamation act; the governor of Ne- 
vada, the governor of California, with 
a distinguished body of citizens and 
legislators, turned the cranks, the head- 
gates lifted and the cool waters of the 
high Sierra rushed through the canal to 
the thirsty desert. 

It was more than a step in the up- 
building of Nevada; it was a move to- 
ward the reclamation of the arid West, 
It was the consummation of the dream 
of years, and of the men who have 
worked long and faithfully. I saw one 
old gentleman wiping the tears from his 
eyes. ‘‘I was thinking of some of the 
fellows now dead and gone who used to 
hope for this,’’ he said apologetically. 
For fifty years he had lived in Nevada, 
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and at the beginning of that period he 
had talked with his associates of the 
possibilities of the very problem which 
has just been worked out. 

By the Truckee-Carson project water 
is taken from the Truckee river at a 
point ten miles above Wadsworth, Ne- 
vada, to the channel of the Carson river 
by a canal thirty-one miles long. In the 
Truckee river there is plenty of water, 
though there is but little agricultural 
land in the Truckee valley. In the Car- 
son valley there is an abundance of agri- 
cultural land. In fact almost all through 
the arid West there is more good land 
than there is water, Fifty thousand 
acres of land were irrigated in the Car- 
son valley this year by means of about 
200 miles of canals and.ditches. Already 
the cabins of the pioneers are seen in 
the valley, for the object of the reclama- 
tion act is to provide for the home 
seeker. The land is divided into farm 
units of eighty acres, and settlers must 
be bona fide. The secretary of the in- 
terior has set aside $2,740,000 for the 
Truckee-Carson project. By the time 
this has been expended 100,000 acres 
will be under irrigation. The money 
received from the irrigators will be used 
as a revolving fund for the completion 
of the project. As far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, the Truckee-Carson 
project is fairly inaugurated. The land 


» is ready for the settlers and the settlers 


are coming rapidly to the land. 
That this vast, bieak desert will be 
completely transformed through irriga- 
tion is assured by the fact that whenever 
water has been brought to the land in 
the Carson valley by the individuals who 
own small farms scattered along the little 
Carson river,crops grow with great luxur- 
iance. Alfalfa grows rapidly, and the 
stock feeding upon it look sleek and are 
in prime condition. There is not much 
fruit cultivated. Indeed it is grown 
almost wholly for home use; but the 
deciduous fruits do well. 
The Yuma project on the Colorado 
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river is of especial interest at this time, 
because it is located close to the Im- 
perial valley region on the Colorado 
desert, where is located the largest irri- 
gation works, either public or private, 
in the United States. Within four years 
100,000 acres have been put under actual 
irrigation in the Imperial valley through 
the diversion of waters from the Colorado 
river. Of this 100,000 acres almost half 
is in barley; 10,000 acres is in alfalfa. 
On the American side of the Imperial 
valley there are some 50,000 head of 
cattle, a large part of which is dairy 
stock, and there are 10,000 head more 
on the Mexican side. Next to Los 
Angeles and San Pedro the town of 
Imperial is the most important shipping 
point in the southern part of California. 
Actual work at Imperial was not begun 
until 1900, when a ditch eight miles 
long and seventy-five feet wide was con- 
structed to connect with the Alamo river 
bed. Canals were diverted from the 
river channel and took the water through 
the valley. At the time construction 
was first begun there was not a single 
dwelling in the Imperial valley. The 
ground was parched and avoided by 
travelers. Today there are eleven 
school districts in the region. Imperial 
is the principal town, other towns being 
Browley, Haltville and Calexico. Im- 
perial has a $5,000 school house, and 
the census of 1905 shows 7o1 children, 
an increase of 370 over 1904. Two 
church buildings have been erected at 
Imperial and a telephone system con- 
nects all the towns of the valley. 

The valley produces alfalfa, barley, 
Egyptian corn, sorghum; sugar beets 
and other field crops do well; melons, 
sweet grapes and canteloupes are culti- 
vated with success. The government is 
experimenting with date palms; thirty- 
six varieties of commercial dates have 
already been planted at Yuma, above 
Imperial, which has about the same cli- 
mate. 

*The water for irrigation at Imperial 
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has been furnished by various com- 
panies which, though brave pioneers in 
practical irrigation work, have been un- 
able to make the necessary improve- 
ments and extensions. It has not been 
possible for them to get the necessary 
capital owing to questions as to water 
rights arising since the passage of the 
national reclamation act. Now, how- 
ever, the Southern Pacific Company, 
which makes great shipments from the 
region, has come into the field with 
greater capital. 

The Yuma project contemplates the 
irrigation of land on both sides of the 
Colorado river in California and Ari- 
zona. The government has planned for 
the ultimate extension of the canals of 
the Yuma project twenty miles or more 
from the Laguna dam, ten miles above 
Yuma, to the Imperial valley. When 
this is done the most arid portion of 
America, not excepting Death valley, 
will be all under irrigation and highly 
productive. 

The largest and most comprehensive 
irrigation project which the government 
has under consideration is the reclama- 
tion of 2,000,000 acres of land in the 
Sacramento valley of California. Water 
will be conserved by means of seven 
huge reservoirs and distributed over the 
valley, which is 250 miles long and from 
twenty to sixty miles in breadth. Here 
the problems of irrigation, reclamation, 
navigation and drainage are all closely 
connected, for with the storage of waters 
the crests of the Spring floods, which 
have often broken the levees on the 
lower reaches of the Sacramento river 
and destroyed millions of dollars worth 
of property, will be controlled. The 
climatic conditions in the Sacramento 
valley are far less extreme than those 
in the desert regions. 

Although the government contem- 


plates irrigation works for the benefit of 
home seekers and endeavors so far as 
possible to undertake works with the 
view of bringing water to available gov- 
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ernment lands, yet in the event that in- 
dividuals are willing to subdivide their 
lands and to sign a contract which will 
prevent land speculation and the antici- 
pation of increased values through irri- 
gation, irrigation works will be under- 
taken under the reclamation act where 
the land is in private ownership. This 
is the case in the Salt river valley, Ari- 
zona, where a dam capable of impound- 
ing enough water to irrigate 200,000 
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acres of land will be constructed. The 
settlers in that section have gone ahead 
and accomplished marvels; the govern- 
ment is coming to their aid. In the 
Sacramento valley the land is mainly 
in large holdings, there being individual 
ranches of 100,000 acres in extent. The 
California Promotion Committee has 
heard from seventy of the big land 
owners that they will subdivide their 
holdings, as required under the act. 





AT THE TOMB OF WALT WHITMAN 


By Roscoe 


HE east wind comes with softest touch 
And whispers to him of the sea; 
The great, wide sea he loved so much, 
And sang so of to you and me. 
It seems the very birds must know 
The way to find his place of rest; 
The thrush keeps chanting, soft and 
low, 
Its evening hymn, and in the west 


Brumbaugh 


The clouds are breaking for the light 
To deck his tomb in brightest gold; 
And lo! in every sound and sight 
Some messages to him are told. 
I watch the velvet night come on, 
The long, dark shadows drawing near, 
And when the little wind moans ‘‘Gone,’’ 
Again the wood thrush answers 
‘**Here!’’ 

















MRS. BROWNE AT THE DOCTOR’S 


A MONOLOGUE 
By Emma C,. Dowd 


MERIDEN, 


CONNECTICUT 


Scene: Doctor Alford’s consulting room. 
Enter Mrs. ‘Browne in elaborate carriage gown. 


66 OW fortunate that I caught you! 
I should have been so disap- 
pointed! And you had really started for 
church! Why, I didn’t know that you 
doctors ever went to church! You sel- 
dom have the chance? Ah, Doctor 
Alford,” (laughing) ‘“‘that’s a good 
excuse!’’ (Takes the offered chair.) 
**But I didn’t go myself this morning. 
I wasn’t equal to it. I thought I should 
attend vespers, but I finally decided 
it was my more imperative duty to see 
you, for I knew that my engagements 
tomorrow wouldn’t give me a spare mo- 
ment. I am so glad I got here in time. 
‘*What is the trouble? Oh,’’ (sighing) 
“I’m just going to pieces! . . . I look 
well?’’? (Laughs a little.) “I’m afraid, 
doctor, that you are flattering. Perhaps 
my drive has given me a little color. 
I’ve been pale enough all day. This 
morning I was as white as a sheet. 
‘‘No, I don’t sleep well at all. Some- 
times I don’t close my eyes till three or 
four in the morning. 

‘“‘Oh, I usually get to bed by twelve, 
unless we are out or are entertaining, 
and we have been regular old fogies 
lately — actually, Doctor Alford, we 
didn’t go out but three evenings last 
week! Mr. Browne would like to 
settle down in good earnest. I do be- 
lieve he would! . . Go to bed by ten? 
Why, doctor, I couldn’t sleep a wink! 
I should toss and tumble till I should 
go crazy—I know I should! No, it isn’t 
late hours that’s the matter; it is nerves! 
I need some quieting medicine. My 
head aches about all the time. . . (Ex- 


tends her arm for the physician to time 
her pulse.) 





“Yes, I presume it is quick. My 
heart has been at all sorts of tantrums 
lately. One night I thought I should go 
before morning! ‘The way my heart 
acted was something awful—just as fast 
for a minute or two, and then it would 
stop! I woke Mr. Browne and in- 
sisted on his telephoning for you; but 
finally Aunt Emily gave me some tablets 
that relieved me after a little. . . Soda 
and something, I think they were. . 
No, it wasn’t gas! I believe my heart 
is affected. 

‘*Oh, what are you going to do?. .. 
Examine my heart? If you tell me I 
have heart disease I shall drop dead— 
I know I shall! . . No, I don’t think it 
is better to find out. I don’t want to 
know. I’d rather give myself the benefit 
of the doubt. . . Yes, this is a coat.” 
(Unfastens the wrap.) ‘My heart is 
going fast enough now! You’ll think 
there’s something the matter with it 
sure!. .. That isn’t the way you tell? 
You know by the sound? Well, if there 
is any trouble—and I know there is!— 
don’t tell me right off, unless you want 
to kill me on the spot. I shan’t take 
a bit of medicine for it, anyway. I’ve 
known two or three people who have 
begun to doctor for heart disease, and 
they died in a few days. It is always 
soi... You suppose it was occasion- 
ally the disease that killed the patient? 
Why, of course—that’s what I said! 
And I shan’t touch a drop of medicine! 

“Oh, dear, you’re hurting my side 
with that stethoscope! Please, doctor, 
don’t press so hard! Oh, I know my 
heart’s diseased! . . . There isn’t any 
organic trouble? You’re sure? Why, 
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there must be! You couldn’t tell 
through all my clothes. My heart 
wouldn’t act so, if it were all right. 
You can’t make me believe there’s 
nothing wrong. 

“Indigestion? 
all right! 


Pshaw! my stomach’s 
That never went back on me 
yet. It doesn’t give me a bit of trouble. 
Feel it somewhere else? I should think 
if it were my stomach I’d feel it there, 
if anywhere. . . Not in the first stom- 
ach? How many have I, pray? —a 
dozen?”’ (laughing.) ‘‘Well, I know it 
isn’t what I eat. Besides, I’m very 
careful. . . Oh, my tongue’s all right!’’ 
(Displays the member, in response to 
the physician’s request.) ‘‘It is yellow? 
I don’t see why. I never overeat. In 
fact, my appetite has always been deli- 
cate. 

“Oh, while I think of it, doctor,— 
I’ve had a dreadful pain in my side 
lately. It is excruciating! .. . No, it 
doesn’t last long at a time. It comes 
and goes. I’ve been worrying for fear 
it meant cancer. You don’t suppose it 
is; do you? . . . Gas? Oh, no; it can’t 
be gas! You’re sure it isn’t cancer? . . 
Well, that is a relief, if you can really 
tell. I don’t see how you know. 

“The other day I thought I was in for 
a siege of inflammatory rheumatism. I 
had such a horrible pain in my big toe! 
It was something fearful. When it 
stopped there, it went into my arm. 
I thought I should go wild! And then 
my hand prickled, just as if it were 
asleep. It was the queerest thing! I 
was afraid I was going to have paralysis. 
The hands do prickle, I’ve heard, when 
paralysis is coming on. . . You are cer- 
tain it isn’t paralysis? . . No, I haven’t 
had it since that time; but it was some- 
thing frightful while it lasted. 

“Oh, I want to ask you about little 
Helen. She doesn’t seem like herself. 
She has a very delicate organization, 
just as I have, and the changes in the 
weather may have something to do with 
it. . . Has she attended any children’s 
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parties? Why, y-e-es, she went to one 
Friday afternoon; but she was not at 
all tired. . . Ye-e-es, she had consider- 
able nausea one night—I don’t know 
but it was Friday night. It is possible 
it was the ice cream—often it isn’t 
properly made, and I think she ate a 
good deal of it. I believe she and a 
little boy tried to see which could eat 
the most — wasn’t that just like kids! 
They do the most unaccountable things. 

‘*There’s Irvy—last week he scraped 
the skin all off his hands shinning up 
and down the piazza posts! What is the 
best thing, doctor, for barks of that kind? 
. . . I did what I could for him, poor 
little fellow!—but I said then I’d find 
out next time I saw you just what to 
do, so I’d be prepared for another such 
muss. 

‘‘ And that makes me think—Baby has 
been having a kind of rash on his face, 
and his mouth is sore, and he doesn’t 
seem to relish his food. . . Oh, no, I 
never give him much of anything sweet, 
—nothing but gingerbread and cookies. 
Those are plain, you know. . . . Oh, 
never any candy, except molasses! He 
is very fond of lumps of sugar, and I 
let him have all he wants—pure sugar is 
so harmless. . . You think he has eaten 
too much? Well, nurse is careless about 
the children’s food, and of course I 
can’t always be on hand to see to it. 
Oh, dear,” (sighing) ‘‘it is impossible 
to get reliable help! . . . Not give the 
child any sugar? Why, he would cry 
his eyes out! It is the only thing that 
will quiet him when he has his tantrums. 
Well, I don’t see how I’m going to man- 
age it. 

“But that reminds me, Aunt Emily 
said that, seeing I was coming round 
here, she wished I’d ask you what she 
should do for her cough—it disturbs us 
very much early in the morning, just 
when we want to sleep. I dare say she 


might choke it down more than she 
does. 
over it. 


I think she’s getting nervous 
She is dreadfully fidgetty if 






































she has the least pain or ache. I tell 
her I don’t know what would become 
of me if I exaggerated every little ail- 
ment as she does. . . Oh, ye-es, I sup- 
pose coughs are sometimes serious. 
Well, do give her something to cure 
it right away! I couldn’t have anything 
happen to Aunt Emily—she takes so 
much care of the children. If they 
happen to be sick in the night, when 
we are out, she is always there to see 
to them. 

‘“Dear me, what a lot of medicine 
you’re putting up! I ought to be well 
after taking all that.” . . Oh, this is for 
auntie! And this for Baby? And this 
package for Helen? 

‘‘Keep Helen away from parties? 
What an absurd idea! Why, there 
wouldn’t be any living with her! She 
delights in parties—and new frocks! 
She did look too cute as a butterfly, 
at that dance up at the Van Gragan’s, 
last week. . . No, not the one on Fri- 
day. This was earlier. I’ve forgotten 
what night it was, but it was very swell 
for a child’s affair. . . 

‘*Well, I’ll try to persuade her to stay 
at home for a week or so, but I expect 
I’ll have a time. Yes, I’ll do my 
best to follow these directions, and if 
Baby isn’t any better, I’ll telephone 
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for you to come down to the house. 
‘*Thank you. I would stop for a little 
visit with Mrs. Alford, only I am so 
used up, I feel as if I must go straight 
home. Give her my love, and tell her 
that I am so sorry not to see her. Good 
night.’’ (Turns to go, then pauses.) 
“Oh, I forgot to speak to you about 
a strange feeling I’ve had lately, just as 
if I must breathe deeper down to hit 
acertain spot in my stomach—it’s some- 
thing horrible! . . . You don’t think it 
is any lung trouble, then? I didn’t know 
but it was pneumonia coming on. Are 


‘you sure it isn’t pneumonia? 


“Oh, and I have a great deal of pain 
across the back of my neck! That has 
worried me, there is so much spinal 
meninigtis about. I wouldn’t have spinal 
meningitis for anything! . . Well, if 
you know it isn’t that, but I’m almost 
afraid it may be after all. . . . You 
think this medicine will help it? In- 
deed, I hope so. But I shouldn’t 
wonder if you’d see me sick abed 
before many days — my nerves are in 
such a state! Oh, you’ve no idea 
anything about it! It is only sheer 
will power that has kept me up thus 
far... Well, good night. I hope you 
are a true prophet and that I shall 
be better. Good night, doctor.” 


By Nathan Haskell Dole 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LOSE to each other, yet a world apart 
We walked one night across the fragrant 
field — 
Silent. Our unresponsive lips were sealed; 
Our eyes askance shot not a questioning 
dart; 
No happy flowers of confidence dared start ; 
No secret intuition was revealed ; 
No inner voice of sympathy appealed 
Across the widening space from heart to 
heart. 





Strange! such dark mood upon our spirits 
fell! 
The breath of sweet young blossoms cast 
their spell : — 
The stars were glittering in their mazy 
flight 
The breath of sweet young blossoms cast 
their spell: — 
It was an hour for Love and Love’s delight 
And yet how sad! As if a last Farewell 
Were parting us forever on that night! 














BACK TO THE FARM 








ERNEST MCGAFFEY, THE DISTINGUISHED WEST- 
ERN POET AND STORY TELLER, SNAPSHOTTED 
AS “THE MAN WITH THE HOE” ON HIS 
FARM NEAR LEWISTOWN, ILLINOIS 


HE solution of industrial troubles 

which have so disturbed the nation 
for many years will eventually be found 
in agriculture. While farming cannot 
be said to be fashionable nowadays, it is 
a pursuit, nevertheless, which has thou- 
sands of devoted adherents, and can cer- 
tainly claim to have attained more than 
the dignity of a “fad.” The backbone 
of America, as was demonstrated in our 
wars, is the farming interest. Even in 
that lowest of all calculations, the dollar, 
the farm is supreme. In the last analy- 
sis, the so-called ‘‘jay,’’ the ‘‘ Reuben,”’ 
the horny handed man of the fields, is 
the most independent personage in the 
United States today, as a class; and 
while it is true that he works hard, he 
does not work nearly so hard as the 
average laborer in the large cities, and 
is his own ‘‘boss’’ in a more complete 
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sense than any man in any other trade 
or profession. 

The hunger for land has not entirely 
died out in mankind, as witness the ex- 
traordinary rush for farms whenever new 
territory is opened. Very little free land 
is obtainabl> now, but cheap land and 
good land is still plentiful and fairly 
accessible. While it is of course true 
that some capital is required to engage 
in the business, it is a further fact that 
to commence in a small way a man 
requires less capital than to start in any 
other business, and his chances of suc- 
cess are much better. For in any event 
it is no trick at all for the farmer, 
whether he is a renter or an owner of 
a farm, to make a comfortable living. 

From his garden alone, with an outlay 
of not to exceed five dollars for seeds 
and garden implements, he can raise 
vegetables not only to last him during 
the Summer and Fall, but to fill his 
cellar during the Winter months. He 
can begin early in the Spring, planting 
lettuce, beets, spinach, radishes, onions 
—from sets; beans, peas, potatoes, to- 
matoes—from plants, and have variety 
and abundance in a few weeks. He 
can replant about every two or three 
weeks and have his table constantly 
supplied. 

Later, he can plant squashes, pump- 
kins, turnips and cabbages and have his 
cellar stocked for cold weather with an 
ample supply, together with his potatoes, 
to last him until green vegetables come 
on during the next Spring. Straw- 
berries, raspberries and_ blackberries 
can be cultivated at very little expense. 
And all the vegetables raised are brought 
to the table absolutely fresh and deli- 
ciously palatable. Many other vege- 
tables than those named can be had, 
but these make up the staple ones, with 
which a table can be generously pro- 
vided at a minimum cost. 

There is no royal road to gardening. 


























All that it requires is a stout and trusty 
hoe and a good right arm. Keep the 
ground around your plants well stirred 
up after sundown, so that the dews can 
get at them and the warmth from the 
sun penetrate to their roots, and you will 
hardly need to do any watering. Seed 
stores furnish books free which give a 
great deal of valuable information, and 
a very little experience—at the most, one 
season—will make a pretty fair gardener 
of any man or woman. 

As for meat, the average farmer has 
plenty of it, curing hams and bacon him- 
self and raising and killing his own beef. 
The farmers eat meat mostly in the 
Winter time, as a regular diet, and while 
they have it on hand during the other 
seasons, they diversify it with eggs, 
chickens, game and fish. The farmers 
live better than any other class of people 
in the world. They have what no one 
but themselves can have — everything 
absolutely pure, fresh and of best 
quality. A few chickens will furnish 
eggs and poultry for family use; a 
couple of hogs and one steer will give 
an abundance of meat, for as they ‘‘kill’’ 
and divide with their neighbors they 
establish a provisional reciprocity which 
brings them other meat at different 
times and keeps them in stock. 

Milk and butter they have always, and 
corn furnishes both ‘‘roasting ears” in 
the early Summer and corn meal the 
year ’round. Meanwhile, the men who 
live by manual labor in the cities are 
ground down to the stone’s edge for the 
barest necessaries of life. They are at 
the mercy of trusts and combinations for 
their food and breadstuffs, and doctored 
milk and oleomargerine products are 
foisted on them the year around. 

The farmer dresses as he pleases when 
he goes about his work. It may be 
rough duck ‘‘overalls,’’? cowhide shoes, 
a hickory shirt and a slouch hat, but 
it’s what ‘‘the boss’? is wearing. He 
has good clothes to wear when he goes 
to town or to a meeting of his lodge or 
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society, or to church. But he does not 
have to spend a significant portion of 
what he earns in clothing, as a clerk 
or employe in the cities is compelled to. 
Excepting the laborers, men employed 
in the cities must dress fairly well; 
and cuffs, collars, white shirts, neat 
business suits, ‘‘dressy’’ shoes, laundry 
bills, shoe shining stands, ties, studs, 
cuff and collar buttons, gloves, mufflers, 
Spring overcoats, belts, fobs, scarf pins 
and a hundred and one sly pettinesses 
of apparel separate many a poor devil 
of a business and professional man from 
his dollars in the towns. 

Many a man fails at the trades, in the 
professions and in business ventures. 
Few farmers fail. It is next to impossi- 
ble not to earn a comfortable and even 
a comparatively luxurious living (as 
compared to the way the average dweller 
in cities fares) on a farm, if a man is 
willing to work. And while the old say- 
ing that there is always work to be done 
on a farm is fairly accurate, the far- 
mer, notwithstanding, has much leisure 
time. In the Winter, for instance, 
there is nothing to be done but provid- 
ing firewood and doing ‘‘the chores.” 
After the crops are in, during the Spring, 
there is a season of masterly inactivity. 
He works hard when he does work, but 
if it pours down rain, or storms, he 
sits in his house and enjoys himself. 
He is ‘‘the boss’’; and there is no one 
to dock him for non-appearance in the 
fields, or to look sour if he is late at 
his task. 

Men in the cities work twice as hard 
as the farmers, and they get few or no 
holidays. Thousands and thousands of 
professional men, clerks and men in 
small business enterprises delve and 
moil their entire lives away and at the 
end are carted out to the cemeteries 
without having had any more leisure or 
enjoyment in their lives than a horse 
on a treadmill. The rut they toil along 
in is as narrow as a caseknife. They 
are part and parcel of that vast army 
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which invades the cities in the pursuit 
of the igniis fatuus of contentment, and 
mistakes excitement for happiness. 

The case of the laboring man is 
peculiarly hard. He usually belongs to 
a union and is often involved in a 
strike. His hours may be short or long, 
but it takes all that he can make to earn 
a living. More than that, his girls and 
boys are working at the stores and fac- 
tories to eke out the scanty income of 
the father. His fare is coarse and mostly 
unwholesome. He is at the beck and 
call of some foreman, and above the fore- 
man is the superintendent, and higher 
yet is the real ‘‘boss.’”’ He is be-béssed 
until the yearning for independence is 
replaced by a deep feeling of resentment 
or a brutish hopelessness. Thoreau said 
that most men lived lives of ‘‘quiet des- 
peration.’’ That is absolutely true so 
far as the cities are concerned. 

But when the splendid and emanci- 
pating project of governmental irriga- 
tion is fully under way there will be one 
great step forward taken to free these 


THE CLOSED WINDOW 


NEW 


A BREEZE comes down the dusty street, 


The roses stir and sigh; 
My book slips idly to the floor, 
A thistle-witch blows by. 
Through day and night, at wakeful noon, 
And in my dreams I see 
A shuttered window, closed and barred,— 
The one thing left for me. 


A briar rose into the blind 
Has boldly pushed its way, 
As long ago it climbed the tower 
Where a charmed princess lay. 
Ah, little flower, no sleeping maid 
Within those walls doth dwell, 
But silence as of death and ghosts 
Of old thin s loved too well. 
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slaves. And when men come better to 
understand that a farmer is, generally 
speaking, not only the most independent 
of men, but that he lives a better, hap- 
pier, and more complete life than any 
of the men of the laboring classes in the 
cities, then will come that silent trend 
to the fields by those whom fate has so 
long defrauded of their birthright. 

The cities are terribly overcrowded. 
The professions are full to overflowing. 
The trusts have clutched the business 
world by the throat. ‘‘Money-mad,’’ 
says one man of another. The nation 
is money-mad. But progress is in 
cycles; and from this age of luxury, 
discontent and passion for wealth will 
come a more sane and healthful era. 
Already the shadow of a great financial 
crisis has appeared. Already the mut- 
terings of the storm to come have mani- 
fested themselves. In the wreck of for- 
tunes and communities, in the disasters 
which will sweep the cities like a de- 
stroying fire, there will still remain, as 
always, the refuge of the farms. 


wt By Columbine 


LOUISIANA 


At dusk a thousand stars shine out 
For those who see their light. 

I had one star to guide my path — 
My star is quenched in night! 

The single ray, serene and pure 
That from her window shone! 
Through all the watches of the night 
I wander, lost and lone. 


Oh heart, so loved, so far from me, 
This is my living fear — 

That you are closed and barred for aye, 
As this poor window here! 

I stretch my arms into the void, 

My heart cries out for pain. 

Ah, roses at the voiceless bars , 

You waste your lives in vain. 












NOVEMBER SUGGESTIONS TO 
FLOWER GROWERS 


By Eva Ryman-Gaillard 


GIRARD, PENNSYLVANIA 
SUPPLY of materials for protecting 
bulb beds and all tender, or half-hardy 

plants or shrubs, should be secured during 
this month. As it is the alternate freezing 
and thawing of early Spring which does the 
greatest damage, the work of covering may 
be left until very late in the season, but in 
localities where protection is needed snow 
will probably interfere with the work of 
securing the covering material if not done 
soon, 

A cover to shield from the sun, and so pre- 
vent an early flow of sap, or thawing of the 
soil, is what is needed; care should be 
taken that it does not pack solid and exclude 
air. Boughs from evergreen trees are the 
best covering but if these are not available 
any small branches may be put over the beds 
and leaves thrown over them. Corn stalks, 
hay, or straw may be used; but the seeds in 
such materials are a bait for rats and mice 
which may injure the plants. 


It is agood plan to get soil for Winter use 
after a slight freeze,as insects go down to 
avoid the cold near the surface and fewer 
will be taken with the soil. 

Prepare a quantity of fine soil for the seed 
pans to be used early in the Spring; keep it 
moist and warm until every weed seed has 
sprouted, then ‘set it out where they -will 
‘freeze to death.” 










This method of getting rid of the weeds is 
better than heating the soil, for the reason 
that a degree of heat sufficient to kill the 
seeds will liberate and waste elements of the 
soil which are essential to plant growth. 


To cut away diseased branches or foliage 
and leave it lying on the ground is a sure 
way of spreading whatever disease they were 
affected with. Burning these, and every- 
thing in the way of dead vegetation, lessens 
next year’s work to a marked degree, for it 
destroys millions of weed seeds, insects and 
and eggs, as well as destroying their hiding 
places. 

Ashes from such materials contain a large 
percentum of phosphate and are one of the 
best fertilizers for a lawn. 


If the ordering of Easter lily ( Lillum 
Harrisii) bulbs has been neglected, do not 
think it is too late, but remember that Easter 
comes on one of its late dates next year 
(April 15) and order them at once. There 
is a great difference in the size of bulbs and 
a seemingly disproportionate difference in 
the price, but the one who pays the price and 
gets the largest and soundest bulbs, will get 
more beauty from them than could be had 
from several times the money if invested in 
a greater number of small bulbs. 

Lilies need very rich soil but if barn-yard 
fertilizers are used they must be well rotted, 
and put below the soil surrounding the bulb. 
As a rule, it is better to give liquid fertilizers 
after the buds have started than to risk burn- 
ing the roots. 


A pot of freesias, in bloom, makes a de- 
lightful Easter gift and November is the 
time to pot them for that purpose. 

If pansy and violet roots are taken from 
the beds, potted in rich soil and kept in 
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cool rooms with north or east windows they 
will furnish their full quota of the Winter’s 
floral display. 

Crowns (pips) of lily of the valley may 
be taken up and potted; then kept in a dark 
place where the temperature is just above 
freezing point until wanted, and will come 
into bloom very quickly when brought into 
strong light and warmth. 

The garden plants which bloom early in 
the Spring have their blossom germs fully 
matured before cold weather comes and any 
of them may be forced into bloom during 
the Winter by taking a little trouble to give 
them, indoors, the condition of light and 
warmth which is natural to them at the 
blooming season. 

A few of each kind will give the variety 
which we need in flowers as well as in other 
things and amply repay the little time and 
trouble expended on them. 


a 
ECONOMICAL MEAT DISHES 


By Katherine Megee 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


iw the majority of homes, meat is the most 
costly article of food, yet it is surprising 
how few housewives give the matter serious 
consideration or do what they might to re- 
duce this expense. Confounding price with 
nutrition, they become imbued with the idea 
that only the high priced cuts of meat are 
wholesome, and thus entirely lose sight of 
the fact that some of the inferior cuts con- 
tain equally as much nourishment, and in 
the hands of the clever cook can be rendered 
not only as palatable but also as attractive 
to the eye. The appended recipes, which 
are by no means exhaustive, will serve to il- 
lustrate this truth, and at the same time 
afford acceptable changes from the steak 
and roast which appear with such monoto- 
nous regularity on so many tables the year 
round. ; 
BEEF BRAISE: Take a piece of rump of 
the desired size; pound tender, tie and 
skewer, then lay in a deep baking pan pre- 
viously lined with thin slices of salt pork and 
sliced onion; cover the top of the meat with 
slices of pork, sprinkle lightly with pepper, 
add a cup of boiling water, dredge thickly 
with flour, cover closely and bake in a slow 
oven, allowing twenty minutes to the pound. 
Then uncover, take out the meat, skim off 
the fat and thicken the broth for gravy. 
BRAISED CALF’s LIVER: Lay the liver in 
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a dish, pour on boiling water to cover, and 
immediately pour it off,.which will seal up 
the juices and remove the unpleasant flavor 
which many persons find unpalatable. Lard 
the rounded side with salt pork. Fry an 
onion in bacon fat, then put it with the liver 
in a-braising pan or a deep baking dish; 
sprinkle lightly salt and pepper, add a bay 
leaf and a little minced parsley; pour over 
enough boiling water to half cover, put on 
the lid and bake two hours in a steady oven. 
When done, season the broth with lemon 
juice, pour over the liver and serve at once. 


Brown STEw: Put a rather thick piece 
of beef with little bone and some fat over 
the fire in a stew kettle; pour over it just 
enough boiling water to cover, season with 
pepper, put on a closely fitting lid and bring 
quickly to a boil, then move to a cooler part 
of the range and simmer four hours, or until 
the meat is tender, turning it occasionally 
and adding, as needed, just enough boiling 
water to prevent scorching. An hour before 
dishing the meat, season with salt. Thicken 
the drippings for gravy. 

VEAL FRICASSEE: Cut two pounds of 
veal — the ribs, the back or knuckle — into 
small pieces and take out the bones. Place 
over the fire and cover with boiling water; 
bring to a boil, skim well, add two small 
onions, some thin slices of salt pork and a 
saltspoon of pepper; cover closely, remove 
to a cooler part of the range and simmer 
until the meat is thoroughly done; then add 
one tablespoon flour wet up with a little cold 
water, and a cup of cream or rich milk. 
Boil five minutes. Before sending to the ta- 
ble garnish with rounds of hard boiled eggs. 

BEEF LoAF: Put three pounds of chuck 
steak through a meat chopper; add to it one 
cup grated bread crumbs, three beaten eggs, 
one tablespoon salt, a dash of cayenne and 
one tablespoon melted butter. Mix all to- 
gether ‘and form into a loaf. Put intoa 
baking pan, pour in a little boiling water and 
bits of butter, cover and bake an hour and 
a quarter, basting occasionally. Serve hot 
with tomato sauce or cold with tomato 
catsup. 

Mock Duck: Score an inch thick round 
steak with a sharp knife. Prepare a stuffing 
as for chicken and spread over the steak; 
fold it over and tie or skewer in place. Put 
in a dripping pan, lay over it a few slices of 
salt pork and bake forty-five minutes. 

DELIcious STEAK: Cut chuck steak into 
pieces of uniform size and score them on 
both sides with a sharp knife. Dredge each 
piece with flour, patting it in well with the 
hands. Have ready over the fire in a frying 

















pan meat drippings at blue flame heat. Put 
in the steak, fry brown on one side, dredging 
’ with more flour, if the juices appear on the 
surface, then turn and brown the other side; 
sprinkle with salt and cover with boiling 
water, put on a closely fitting lid and stew 
gently for fifteen minutes. 

SPICED BEEF: Mix together the follow- 
ing ground spices: one-half ounce pepper, the 
same of allspice, one-fourth ounce each of 
cloves and ginger and one-fourth pound salt, 
one-fourth ounce saltpetre and two ounces 
brown sugar. Rub this over five pounds of 
beef cut from the round. Put in an earthen 
vessel and turn every other day for two 
weeks. Then add enough boiling water to 
cover the meat, put over the fire and boil 
gently until tender. Let stand in the liquor 
until quite cold. To serve, slice very thin 
across the grain. 

HASHED MEAT ON Toast: Stew gently 
for thirty minutes in half a pint of rich stock, 
one pint chopped raw meat dredged with 
flour and sprinkled lightly with pepper; then 
add one tablespoon butter and salt to season. 
Have six slices of toast arranged on a serv- 
ing platter; spread the hash over the toast 
and serve at once. 


a 
LUMP O’ COMFORT 


By Eleanor W. F. Bates 


ROSLINDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


- plcaga he sips the silver cup 
With sweet warm milk a-brimming, 
Before he eats the biscuit up, 
Our baby goes a-swimming. 
Now, Mary, fetch the bath tub in, 
The oval, greeny-goldy tin; 
And here’s the sponge as soft as silk, 
And here’s the soap as white as milk, 
And here are towels many and small, 
And here’s the littlest rubber ball 
To set the princeling playing ; 
He wavers, but he cannot fall 
Where his pink feet are straying, 
For mother’s arm is closely set 
About him, wriggling, warm and wet — 
He laughs at what she’s saying: 
“OQ Lump o’ Comfort, Lump o’ Comfort O, 
What a funny boy you are to go a-swimming 
so!” 
Almost before the bath is done, 
His half-shut eyes soft beaming ; 
Almost before the milk’s begun, 
Our baby goes a-dreaming. 
Now, Mary, bring the broidered shawl 
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“WHAT A HAPPY BOY YOU ARE TO GO 
A-DREAMING so” 


And put away the rubber ball. 
Like to a fair five petalled rose 
Fresh from the bath his small hand glows ; 
So tender and so dear it is, 
Give it the lightest, lightest kiss —- 
We must not wake our baby; 
But we may sing soft melodies, 
He will sleep sounder, maybe, . 
And dream of flowers and stars and birds 
And pretty smiles and loving words, 
So blessed shall his day be. 
O Lump o’ Comfort, Lump o’ Comfort O, 
What a happy boy you are to go a-dream- 
ing so! “ 


HOME HAPPINESS 
By Milla Landon 


BRIGHTON, NEW YORK 


HOME: the dearest place on earth if love 
opens and closes the door. Homes are 


as strangely unlike as the inhabitants therein; 
a log hut in the wilderness, or the four walls 
of but one room can bound the confines of 
an earthly paradise if the two who have 
promised to walk adown life’s pathway to- 
gether are congenial companions, and decide 
from the start to pull together instead of 
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THE NIGHT BLOOMING CEREUS 


one at each end of the rope. In the days of 
long ago a young husband, who, with the 
woman of his choice, had commenced house- 
keeping in a very humble way, was being 
questioned about their home. He answered: 
“We are so comfortable and happy that we 
would not take a thousand dollars for the 
legs of our dining table.” Why? Because 
the improvised table was a beard placed on 
the lap of husband and wife as they sat fac- 
ing each other. 

It is said that “ Trifles light as air make 
up the sum of human existence.” Little 
words of cheer, or of praise when certain 
things are well done; little acts of thought- 
fniness one for another help to make the 
home happy, since no house is an ideal 
abiding place where one member, whether 
child or adult, is catered to regardless of 
others, unless that one is a suffering invalid. 
If the wife finds it necessary to “tidy up a 
bit” before the husband returns from busi- 
ness, it is equally complimentary to her that 
he should not appear at breakfast in too 
slovenly attire simply because “there’s no 
one but the wife about.” Another trifling 
thing is the arrangement of the table, for 
even if the linen be immaculate, the china 
pretty and silver fine, if things are set on 
haphazard it is not as inviting as it might 


be, since there are various ways of serving 
food so that it will be attractive as well as 
appetizing. It will take but a moment 
longer when looking over and shaking the 
water from crisp, curly leaves of lettuce to 
place them, stems downward, in a round 
glass dish, the larger ones first, then layer 
after layer filling in towards the center in 
imitation of the solid lettuce head as it came 
from the gardener’s patch; then when the 
husband, or perchance a guest, says, “It 
really looks too pretty to disturb,” you will 
feel repaid. How often a cluster of flowers 
in the center of the table serves as a pleasant 
topic of conversation while the soup or meat 
is being handed round; as though the sight 
sense was also being satisfied. Some years 
ago, at a fashionable Summer resort, one of 
the guests while wandering over “ highways 
and byways” and hillside paths, gathered 
and arranged a large boquet of feathery 
June grasses, and leaves and branches of 
various shades of green and brown, which 
was jokingly presented to the hostess pre- 
siding over “the cottage,” who put them in 
place of the usual flowers on the dinner 
table; and when the guests were seated there, 
they not only admired, but wondered why 
they had never before known how beautiful 
could be made a simple cluster of leaves. 
We have known housekeepers who de- 
layed preparations for dinner or supper until 
the husband came in sight, then anything 
that was at hand was hastily cooked and set 
out. One woman who always has “so much 
to do,’— reading and rocking a goodly part 
of the Summer day on the cool piazza — 
wonders how her neighbor manages to have 
such a variety on her table. “Our people 
like warm biscuit,” she says, “ but it is such 
a trouble to make them.” The other woman 
considers the making a pleasure rather than 
a hard task, her kitchen being provided with 
a gas stove, the oven of which is heated 
while the biscuits are being prepared, and 
in twenty minutes after, the puffy, nicely 
browned creations are ready for the table. 
One does not have to remain long in a 
household to discover whether all the vi- 
brant strings are adjusted so as to give out 
one harmonious tune, or whether there are 
rescordant notes that mar the family peace. 
A hard working woman, the mother of seven 
children, often at the twilight hour gathers 
the youngsters together for a song recital 
while she plays accompaniments on the 
wheezy old organ; even the little one of 
three years joins in singing the familiar 
tunes. It is the children’s happiest hour, 
consequently there is always lingering in 
their memory the remembrance of some 
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melody which mother has taught them; and 
when the older lads are sent out to saw a 
few sticks of wood the work is lightened by 
their make-believe pretence that they are 
running some sort of an engine, or an auto- 
mobile. : 

An interesting book read aloud during 
long Winter evenings is a most unselfish 


- way of enjoying some of the intellectual 


fruits of the present day. “ Come over to- 
night,” calls out Tom to Harry, who answers, 
“Can’t possibly do so because I want to 
hear how that story ends which father is 
reading.” After the book is finished and 
laid aside an animated discussion brings out 
the girls’ and boys’ brightest ideas, espec- 
ially if the book was of travel, history, 
science or something similar, which may 
lead them to deeper research in the public 
library for better information than the 
parents can give. 

As the many factory whistles in a great 
city sound the hour for closing down, and 
streets are thronged with weary pedestrians 
on their homeward way, one often wonders 
if home to them is significant of just a shel- 
ter from the elements, or that they know 
there awaits them some dear one, wife or 
mother, with welcoming smile, and little 
children’s arms outstretched to close the 
loving bands which make such homes a bit of 
earthly paradise because love dwelleth there. 


& 
LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME- 
MAKERS 


For each little help found suited for use in this de- 
partment, we award one year’s subscription to the 
National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 
you can either extend your own term or send the Na- 
tionaltoafriend. If your little help does not appear, 
it is probably because the same idea has been offered 
by someone else before you, Try again. Enclose a 
stamped and self addressed envelope if you wish us 
toreturn unavailable offerings. 


A CURE FOR BURNS 


By MRS. JAMES M. MERRILL 
Grant, Michigan 
Turpentine and camphor gum — all the gum the tur- 
pentine will cut — applied to a burn will take out the 
tire, and heal it up, no matter how bad the burn, and 
will not leave a scar, 


ENRICHING THE GRAVY 
By ETHEL SPRIGGS 
Chicago, Illinois 


If the chicken or meat lacks in richness, the gravy 
may be made excellent by beating an egg with a little 
milk and adding to the gravy with the flour. 
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TO CLEAN LACES 


By G. W. S. 
Lester, Indian Territory 


Clean delicate white laces with calcined magnesia 
after the following manner: Sprinkle the lace thickly 
with the magnesia on both sides. Lay it on a sheet of 
heavy writing paper, place a second sheet over it and 
put it away within the leaves of a heavy book for four 
or five days. Then shake off the powder and the lace 
will be proved to be clean. 

Laces can be whitened by soaking in soap suds in 
the sun. They should never be rubbed but soused up 
and down very gently and squeezed between the hands 
until they are only damp, not dry. 

To clean white silk laces soak in skimmed milk over 
night, souse in warm soap suds, carefully rinse, then 
pull out and press down while damp. 

Black lace may be cleaned with borax water. Use 
one teasponful of borax to a pint of warm water. 
Don’t dry it near a fire: heat is apt to make it rusty. 
Gold and silver laces can be cleaned with stale bread 
crumbs mixed with powdered blue. Toa half loaf of 
bread take one-quarter of a pound of the powdered 
blue. Sprinkle thickly over the lace and let stand for 
some time. Brush off and brush lightly with a piece 
of velvet. Laces are given a creamy color by putting 
small quantities of strained coffee or powdered saffron 
in the rinsing water until the right cream or ecru 
color or shade is produced. 


CANNING PIE PLANT 


By M. L. KERNEY 
Camden, New Jersey 


Pick when it is long and good, cut up and put in 
glass fruit cans, press down, cover with cold water, 
seal and put away. It will keep fresh until the 
new crop comes. In sections where the fruit is scarce 
it can be easily raised, and is easily kept as described. 





‘*RFEED THE BRUTE’ 
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EXERCISING ON A “HOME TRAINER” 


SEWING SUGGESTIONS 


By MRS. T. A. ROSE 
Morningside, Sioux City, Iowa 
To prevent machine stitching from drawing or 
puckering, soak a spool of thread in a cup of water for 
six/hours, then dry before using. 
If colored thread is oiled with machine oil it will be 
stronger and work more easily. 


WHEN COOKING OYSTERS 


By M. M. 
Creston, Iowa 

Never salt for soups or stews until just before re- 
moving from the fire. 

In frying oysters a little baking powder added to the 
cracker crumbs will greatly improve them. 

Escalloped oysters retain their flavor better if carved 
while cooking. 

Half the liquor, heated, or hot milk, may be poured 
over escalloped oysters when half baked. 

It is always better to handle oysters with a fork, as 
contact with the hands may make them tough. 


‘THE COOKIES WON’T BURN 
Be 3.8. 'S. 
Creston, Iowa 


Keep your cookies from burning on the bottom. 
Turn the baking pan upside down and bake on the 
bottom of the pan and you will never do any other way. 
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WHEN MAKING BERRY JAM 


By MRS. C. N. WHEELER 
Riverside, California 


I wash and pick my berries and before heating I take 
my wire potato masher and wash them thoroughly. 
When all nicely washed I stirin my sugar. Then I 
put on the stove and just let it come to the boil, stir- 
ring so it will heatevenly. I let it boil about three 
minutes and then can in glass jars same as I would 
any fruit and I find after two years my jams taste just 
like fruit right off the vine. I never again would stand 
and stir jams by the hour in the old way. 


TO BURN OUT SOOT 


By MRS. J. G. COURTNEY 
Washington, Indiana 
If newspapers saturated with kerosene are put on 
top of the cook stove just under the lids and back of 
the draft in the pipe and fired, the accumulated soot 
will burn out. 


PICNIC SANDWICHES 


By MRS. A. M. RIGGS 
Verdon, Minnesota 
Bake the bread in quart cans and press the chopped 
meat or chicken in cans of the same size. When both 
are cold put very thin slices of the meat between two 
buttered slices of the bread. If your bread and meat 
are good you will be proud of your sandwiches. 


IT IMPROVES RHUBARB 


By MRS. WILLIAM KINCAID 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
One-half tablespoon of cornstarch dissolved and 
added to rhubarb when done cooking takes away the 
disagreeable feeling rhubarb leaves on the teeth, a very 
objectionable feature of that plant. 


CURE FOR “RUN-AROUND” 


By MRS. M. A. COX 
Brookline, New Hampshire 


Mutton tallow and white chalk blended together and 
bound on the finger is a sure cure forrun-around. The 
same is an excellent remedy for felons if applied when 
first started. 


PERSPIRATION STAINS 


By D. R. 
Forest, Ohio 
Gingham or other colored shirt waists that have be- 
come discolored by perspiration under the arms may 
be restored by soaking the waist an hour or two in 
cold water, then use plenty of corn meal to rub the 
places — instead of soap — when washing. 


O11. .2ICKLES 
By MRS. EDWARD HUNT 
Ovid, New York 

Twenty-five medium sized cucumbers, sliced thin — 
not pared; one-quarter teacupful black mustard seed ; 
one tablespoonful celery salt; one-quarter teacupful 
white mustard seed; one-quarter teacupful table salt ; 
three pints vinegar; one cupful olive oil. Pack in 

small jar and let stand one week before using. 














USES OF BUTTERMILK 
By MRS. D. J. S. 
Caledonia, New York 


Should you be so unfortuate as to be poisoned by 
poison ivy, bathe the affected parts in buttermilk 
every ten or fifteen minutes until the poison is counter- 
acted. Should the case be a severe one poultice the 
blisters with bread and buttermilk poultice, it will 
give relief very soon and will cure the most severe cases. 

Buttermilk will remove mildew from cloth, white or 
colored. Soak the garment over night then lay it on 
the grass in the sunlight. If the stain is set, soak the 
cloth for two or three days and lay it in the sun. 

Buttermilk is excellent for freshening salt pork for 
frying. Slice the pork and soak over night, or set on 
the stove and just let it come to a boil, dip in flour 
and fry. 


TO REVIVE WILTED ROSES 


By MYRTLE BECKER 
Emporia, Kansas 


Wilted roses, seemingly fit only for the rubbish heap, 
may be completely revived and freshened. Put the 
stems of the roses in a tumbler of water, and then 
place the tumbler and roses in a vessel of sufficient 
size to allow the entire boquet to be covered. Cover 
the vessel tightly and leave undisturbed for twenty- 
four hours. By that time the roses will be found all 
fresh and invigorated as if just plucked from the 
bushes, with every petal covered with artificial dew. 
Wilted lettuce may also be freshened and kept in ex- 
cellent condition for weeks if treated in the same way. 


FOR A PAINFUL ACCIDENT 
By MINNIE M. BARTLETT 
Waterloo, Iowa 


In case you should step on a rusty nail, tack or pin, 
just set your foot in a basin of kerosene, It will save 
the doctor’s bill and suffering. 


SIMPLE FURNITURE POLISH 


By L. M. McCOY 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


The following is the finest furniture polish I have 
ever known. Take one part turpentine, one part kero- 
sene and one part vinegar and apply to furniture with 
flannel cloth, and thea polish with soft flannel and the 
furniture will look like new. 


CAKE WITHOUT EGGS 
By MRS. CHARLES MORGAN 
Culebra, Pariama Canal Zone 


I have been reading your magazine and trying your 
home helps for some time and although I am nota 
subscriber I have a recipe that may help some one. 
Eggs are very scarce here, so I do all my baking by 
this recine, and find it a great help: 

One-half cup of butter, one cup of sugar, two cups 
of flour, one cup of sweet milk, two teaspoonfuls of 


baking powder, one teaspoonful of vanila. Mix and . 


bake in layers with any desired filling. | 
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BUYING BABY’S WARDROBE 


By MRS. K. S. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I would like to tell the mothers who read the Na- 
tional, of the most satisfactory way to arrange for 
baby’s wardrobe, or the purchase of clothes for the 
older children. Send to Best & Co., 60 and 62 West 
Twenty-Third Street, New York, and ask for their 
catalog. Every mother desires the correct thing in 
wearing apparel for her children, and this firm has 
exclusive styles—from the first plain morning wrap- 
per to the elaborate christening robe — every garment 
perfect in finish and material. I know if you purchase 
from Best & Company once you will remain a custom- 
er, as I have. 


SMOKY LAMPS 


By H. M. MALLOY 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


To prevent the smoking of a lamp, soak the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before using. It will 
then burn both sweet and pleasant. 


— 


TO FASTEN LABELS ON TIN 


By “AMATEUR” 
Ludlow, Vermont 


Allow one-half ounce of tragacanth and two ounces 
of acacia to stand in one-half pint of water until the 
acacia has been dissolved, then strain and add two 
ounces of glycerine, in which seven grains of thymol 
are suspended. Shake the mixture well and add suffic- 
ient water to make one pint. 

This separates on standing, but by shaking once or 
twice it is mixed sufficiently for use. 





BIG BILL AND LITTLE BILL 
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GETTING RID OF TIN CANS 


By M. W. D. 
White Bear Lake, Minnesota 


A good way to prevent empty tin cans from accu- 
mulating and becoming a nuisance is to open the 
other end, so that beth flaps will be on the same side, 
press them inside, then place your foot on the can, flat- 
tening it out like a pancake. In this shape it takes 
up very much less room. 


WASHING SILK UNDERWEAR 


By MAX A. R. BRUNNER 
Chicago, Illinois 


Articles made of silk should always be washed in 
tepid water and the soap used on them should not be 
caustic. White castile soap or any good white soap 
will answer. If the silks are to be kept white, am- 
monia should not be used as it gives a yellow tinge; a 
little borax, however, may be used. If the silk is of an 
ecru shade ammonia may be employed. 

Never rub silk garments on the board in washing ; 
always rub them with the hands. Makea strong suds 
of tepid water and add to it one teaspoonful of borax, 
which has been dissolved in a pint of boiling water. 
This is enough for two pailsful of suds. Put the silk 
garments into it and let stand for twenty minutes or 
half an hour, then wash them with the hands. Rinse 
in two waters, run through the wringer and hang them 
out. When a little more than half dried take them in 
and spread on a sheet. Roll them up tightly, let them 
stand about an hour and then press them. Usea 
rather cool iron and have a clean white cloth or brown 
paper between the iron and silk. 


FRIED SQUASH 


By MRS. C. W. TILDEN 
Los Angeles, California 


Having noticed Mrs. Maude Golding’s recipe for 
frying squash in the August issue of the National, I 
thought I should like to tell our “home-makers” some- 
thing further about the matter. 

Cut the squash into thin slices, dip into egg, powder 
with cracker dust and fry in boiling lard. It fries very 
crisp and makes a delightful substitute for meat now 
and then. 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 


By MRS. F. J. MORRISON 
Corydon, Warren County, Pennsylvania 


I lost two daughters by consumption, this recipe is 
what I think saved the third, who came home from 
Normal school pale, weak, having no appetite, with a 
bad cough anda rise of temperature of one and one- 
half degrees every day. 

Break one fresh egg into an ordinary sized tumbler, 
beat well, add one tablespoonful of granulated sugar, 
beat again, add the juice of one half a lemon, fill up 
the glass with water and stir well. To be taken morn- 
ing, noon and night; after a few days give the patient 
a glass midway between the others, and so on until 
from eight to nine glasses can be taken daily. The 
egg and sugar nourish, the lemon juice stimulates the 
stomach to digest and the water supplies the moisture 
the fever is burning up. 


Drugs cannot cure consumption. If the stomach 


can assimilate food and the patient will live in the 
open air and sunshine only is there hope. TRY THIS 
IN TIME and the patient will be saved, and you will 
thank God for the “little help” in. the National 
Magazine. 
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RELIEF FOR CROUP 


By J. E. FINNEY 
Paxico, Kansas 
One tablespoonful of lard and one-half teaspoonful 
of essence of peppermint thoroughly mixed, put ina 
dish and placed over lamp on Giant Heater to heat, 


and applied while warm to throat and chest, will 
relieve a “ croupy” child. 


CLEANSING FLUID 


By FRANCES O. SEELEY 
Bridgeton, New Jersey 
Dissolve one-sixth of an ounce of saltpetre in one 
quart of soft water, add one ounce of ammonia (liquid), 
one ounce of bay rum. Put in bottle, cork tight, 
apply with sponge. 


KEEP TINS FROM RUSTING 


By A. M. CLARKE 
Beaumont, Mississippi 
Tin vessels used in water often rust. This can be 
prevented by greasing well and baking in oven. They 
will not rust then, no matter how much used in water. 
Care should be taken not to burn the vessel. 


EGG FOR AN INVALID 


By MRS. L. D. EATON 

Mount Dora, Florida 
Beat the yolk and white separately until extremely 
light, add a pinch of salt, pour into a china cup, which 
set in a sauce pan of hot water, stirring constantly 
till scalded, but not cooked. When this is done 
slowly, the egg just thickens slightly, but puffs up until 
the cup is almost filled with creamy custard. Set in 

the oven a moment and serve at once. 


SHAWL KNITTED IN TWO 
COLORS 


By MRS. L. C. MORRISON 
Brunswick, Maine 
Wind a skein each of two colors into a ball, knitting 
as one thread. Cast on eighty stitches and make scarf 
two yards long. Crochet a scallop for the long edge. 
Fringe the short ends with a fringe of twenty chain in 
two colors. 


REMEMBER THIS NEXT APRIL 


By MRS. F. E. RICHARDSON 
Memphis, Tennessee 
To prevent bugs from eating your cucumber vines, 


plant one stalk of garlic in each cucumber hill: noth- 
ing will then bother the plant. 


NEW WAY OF FIXING BEANS 


By MRS. E. C. BRAMBLE 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 


Take one pint dry white beans, boil until tender, 
as for baked beans, then allow the water to boil away 
and season and mash with potato masher. Pack 
tightly in a dish and when thoroughly cold, cut in 
slices and serve. 

















CANNING PEACHES 


By MRS. O. S. SODAL 
Hudson, Wisconsin 
When canning peaches place a dozen at a time in a 
pan, pour over them boiling water, let stand two or 
three minutes, then pour off the water, the thin skin of 
the peach will peel off easily and the fruit will not be 
soft or mushy. 


WHEN BOILING VEGETABLES 


By K. S. W. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
When cooking lima beans, rice, etc., it is very pro- 
voking to have them foam and sputter from the kettle 
onto one’s clean stove. Drop into the kettle a small 
lump of butter and there will be no “ boiling over.” 


A LAMP WICK HINT 


By ELIZABETH JOHNSON 
Jamestown, Pennsylvania 
A dull knife will trim lamp wicks evenly and without 


waste. Scrape the wicks from each end toward the 
middle. 


MAKING CABBAGE DIGESTIBLE 


By MRS. GRACE EBY 
Falmouth, Indiana 
Cabbage is made digestible by first slicing and then 


putting in boiling water with a pinch of soda and some 
salt, and boiling just fifteen minutes. 


DEFECTIVE FRUIT CANS 


By MRS. O’DONOUGHUE 
Albion, Michigan 
When fruit cans are defective, run white wax — 
melted—around the top where metal and rubber unite. 
It has proved a sure remedy, is easily applied with a 
spoon and can be repeated many times. 


PREPARING PUMPKIN FOR PIE 


By WINIFRED LAWRENCE 
Newton Falls, Ohio 
In cooking pumpkin for pies or drying, if it seems 


watery, run it through the collander, then strain it 
through a cloth, and it will be found fine and dry. 


BUTTONS THAT STAY ON 


By MRS. I. L. RONSHEIM 
Middletown, Ohio 

Place a pin across the top of the button, and sew 
over that, thus holding the thread so that when the 
pin is removed the button is not close to the cloth; 
then wrap the thread a few times around the stem thus 
formed. The buttons will stay on as long as the gar- 
ment lasts. 


BRIGHT FRYING PANS 


By MRS. W. H. MOORE 
Minneapclis, Minnesota 


Boil a little vinegar in them before washing. 
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HINT FOR WALKERS 


By MRS. ELLA CHAPIN 
Kensington, Maryland 
If you are going to take a long walk, first rub that 
side of your stocking which is next to your feet well 
with soap, and your feet will never blister. 


TOUGH PINEAPPLES 


By H. W. W. 
Orlando, Florida 


The toughness of pineapples is almost entirely elim- 
inated by slicing the fruit up and down, from stem to 
blossom end, instead of through the core as is usually 
done. Thrust a fork into the blossom end to hold the 
apple steady and slice until you come to the hard, 
pithy core which can then be discarded. This trick 
was taught me by an old pineapple grower and makes 
all the difference in the world in the tenderness of this 
fruit, which :is usually hard and chippy when sliced 
with instead of against the grain. 


WIRE CHAIR BOTTOMS 


By MRS. L. W. BRAY 
Fair Forest, South Carolina 


Bottom your own worn out chairs. Get a piece of 
common chicken wire netting, cut it the shape of the 
chair bottom you wish to put in; only let it be two 
inches larger all around than the size of the chair; 
turn in the edges and tack, just as you would a wooden 
bottom. Your chair will be far more comfortable 
than any wooden bottom and the expense is almost 
nothing. For a rocking chair a light cushion is an 
addition. Since using the wire bottom I have entirely 
discarded the wooden bottoms for chairs. 


OLIVE OIL IN BAKED BEANS 
By MRS. L. W. WEST 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Use five full tablespoons of olive oil to one quart 
of dry beans. They are delicious and more easily 
digested than when pork is used. 


KEEPING RHUBARB FRESH 
By. Nic B.. Di 
Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Rhubarb can be kept fresh and crisp several days 
by standing the stalks in a pitcher, or other vessel, of 
cold water. By some people it is kept many months, 
uncooked, by canning in cold water. 


HOT CAKES WITHOUT MILK 
By MRS. M. JOHNSON 
Newitt, Colorado 


When boiling potatoes save your potato water, add 
an egg, salt and a large spoonful of sugar and mix it 
slowly; then add your baking powder and you will 
find your cakes lighter and better than when made with 
milk. 


WHEN THE CAKE BURNS 


Byi As Bi 
Denison, Iowa 


When baking a cake, if the under side becomes 
slightly burned, take a lemon grater and rub over the 
burned portion, so removing it without breaking the 
cake, as usually happens when a knife is used. 
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ComMMENT 


By Frank Putnam 


EZEKIEL JOHNSON 


IS thoughts turned backward, ninety years from now, 
Ezekiel Johnson, pausing at the plow, 
Will wonder why we did some things we do, 
And wonder if the history is true 
That tells him how the mass of us endured 
Grave evils we might easily have cured :— 
Our public highways held in private hands; 
Land-hungry paupers and man-hungry lands; 


Schools teaching knowledge dead in Bacon’s day; 
Babes bred to toil and stalwart men to play; 

The common stock of fuel held in fee— 

Not by the public—but by two or three! 

The little rills of personal profit blent— 


Not to promote the general content — 

But stolen and dammed by individual greed 

To found a college or endow a creed; 

Man, boasting of his future life of bliss, 
Accepting, apelike, worried want in this! 

These things and many more of curious kind 
Will temporarily occupy his mind 

Until he shakes his head in solemn wonder 

That man has risen so far, who could so blunder. 
**G-i-d-d-a-p,’’ he’ll slowly draw], and flick his mules— 
Ezekiel, heir of sages — and of fools. 


IS THIEVING A SAFE AND GENTEEL PROFESSION? 


THE men who took the money of policy 
holders in life insurance companies 
and gave it to party campaign managers, 
took what did not belong to them and 
gave it to men who had no shadow of 
right — legal or moral—to receive it. 
The receivers were equally guilty with 


the givers, in a deal which both knew to 
be plain theft; —a deal which both par- 
ties denied — proving their sense of guilt 
— until one of them, the insurance 
group, was forced to confession under 
the lash of a legislative inquiry. . 

The fact that others had done the same 














thing before, does not, cannot, excuse 
the act of the insurance managers; and 
the apparent fact that they are unable to 
feel the wrong in their act stamps them 
as moral idiots, unfit further to be 
trusted with anybody’s money. 

The report that President Roosevelt 
has denounced the theft insofar as it 
concerned his campaign for the presi- 
dency, and has urged restitution of sums 
stolen from policy holders to be spent 
ostensibly in his behalf,— indicates that 
he at least has still some old fashioned 
ideas of decency and honor. One good 
will flow from this episode in our money- 
madness: there will be no further con- 
tributions of insurance funds to political 
campaign funds, President Paul Morton 
of the Equitable, tersely avowing that 
he is giving his attention, chiefly, not 
to past abuses but to present reforms 
and future growth, declares that his 
company is done with that practice; and 
as for the others, none of them will have 
the hardihood thus to misuse its trust in 
the future. Noone believes the president 
was aware of contributions of this char- 
acter in his late campaign. For Theo- 
dore Roosevelt had no need of help so 
derived. The people trusted him, and 
would have elected him to the presi- 
dency if his managers had not spent 
a dollar on his campaign. Just so they 
will elect any man who wins their con- 
fidence by a life of honorable activity 
untainted with selfish greed, and there is 
not money enough in all Wall street to 
beat a man whom the American people 
thus believes in. 

The collection of a huge campaign 
fund by any party is prima facie evi- 
dence of an intention to debauch or 
befool the electorate. It is a custom 
that should be abandoned, that will 
be abandoned as soon as shrewd polit- 
ical managers perceive — what Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has done much to make 
clear to them—that in American 
politics the best cards a candidate can 
present are courage and clean hands. 
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The legislative inquiry into the 
methods of New York’s big insurance 
companies drives home one fact with 
sledge-hammer force, namely, that the 
insured are paying a lot more for their 
insurance than they ought to be paying, 
more than they need pay if the business 
were managed without gross extrava- 
gance and corruption. 

Another smelly fact that crops out 
disagreeably in this connection is that 
the big insurance companies of the 
metropolis have been stabled in the 
ornate animal houses of the big banking 
firms—Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Speyer & Co.—and have been 
milked with religious regularity by 
these precious gentlemen. The New 
York Life, with $135,000,000 or more 
of watered securities in its maw, for 


which it turned over to Morgan & Co.. 


real money, the stern, small savings of 
a hundred thousand homes, (via Mor- 
gan’s handy man Perkins, who was play- 
ing both ends against the middle) is 
a specimen of the way they worked it. 

Life insurance, really to insure, 
should be conducted by the federal 
government, as it is in more enlightened 
countries. With the credit and the re- 
sources of the whole nation behind 
nis policy, the insured citizen could 
pay in his premiums with absolute cer- 
tainty that they would not be wasted 
by extravagant managers, and that when 
he died his family would get what was 
coming to them. And he would not 
have to pay more than half as much 
as he pays now to private companies, 
if the experience of state insurance in 
New Zealand is a fair test. 

But national insurance for Americans 
is perhaps a long way in the future: 
what we want now is a new ideal of 
service in the private management 
of a business so vast and _ so 
potential for good or ill to so many 
millions of people. And the only way 
we can get better service is the same 
way we can get better city government 
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when we really want it—by ceasing trai- 
torously to ignore our first duty as policy- 
holders and citizens: by taking pains to 
get honest men into office and taking 
more pains to see that they stay honest 
while they remain in office. 

Probably good would result from 
federal supervision of life insurance, 
substituting for state supervision: it is 
easy to see that thieves of all grades 
are much less gay about running against 
federal than against state or local laws. 
But laws are no good unless a live public 
sentiment keeps them working: there 
are laws enough on the statute books 
now to make little pink angels of us all 
— if we obeyed them; and you can see 
for yourself that we are wingless. 

Cheap and crooked men get into pub- 
lic offices solely because a majority of 
otherwise intelligent citizens betray their 
city, their state and their country, by 
“keeping out of politics.’’ The grafting 
plug-uglies who too often get control of 
public affairs do so because the rest of 
us are too lazy, or too greedy in pursuit 
of private ventures, or too cowardly to 
get out and put things through straight. 
I have more respect for the meanest 
grafter of them all, who doesn’t know 
any better, than I have for the clean- 
est citizen who neglects his political 
duties, because HE does know better. 
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Now what are we to do with men who 
steal in large sums?—let ’em go free, 
proving the persistence within our brains 
of the old idea that “the king can do — 
no wrong?’’ And if we let the big thieves 
go free, shall we keep on jailing little 
thieves? Or are we to have a new deal 
all round, and treat thievery as a safe 
and genteel profession when done 
on a big scale? It is_ certainly 
up to us to do one thing or the other: 
to jail big thieves as well as little ones, 
or to quit jailing either. Because it 
stamps us as not only servile but cow- 
ardly to grind the little thief while we 
kowtow to the big ones. And, such is 
the nature of man, we can be sure we 
shall have constantly larger crops of 
little thieves as long as we allow big 
thieves to make a joke of the laws that 
should govern us all alike. 


It is possible, of course, that I 
have stood still intellectually while 
the rest of the world has_ been 


advancing to new ethical standards; 
but, for the life of me, I can’t name 
a single reason why McCall, Perkins 
and the rest of that stripe should not 
begin doing time behind prison bars 
just as soon as the public prosecutors 
can put them there. 

’ But does anybody really believe they 
will go there? 


THE PRESIDENTS APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


(From the Portland Oregonian) 


[7 has been the policy of Mr. Roosevelt 

throughout his career to disregard 
political bosses and machines and appeal 
directly to the people. Professional 
politicians at best think of expediency, 
not principles. If they talk of principles 


at all it is only to use them as catch 
phrases, to serve a passing occasion and 
be laid aside; just as they would use any 
other means to a desired end. To im- 


peril an election for the sake of an idea, 
such as civil service reform or govern- 
mental control of corporations, would 
seem to them bad strategy. Mr. Roose- 
velt has always been an advocate of 


.principles, not primarily to get elected 


to office, but bécause he believed in 
them; and he has asked the people for 
their votes to advance his ideas and not 
to advance himself. 























An old precept of practical politics 
counsels the man who would win his 
case before the people to address their 
prejudices and ply them with humbug. 
This Roosevelt has never done. He 
has appealed to the popular imagination, 
to its love of originality and courage, 
and he has never despised the tactics of 
the careful campaigner; but always and 
chiefly his speeches have been argumen- 
tative. Shorn of rhetoric, they have 
addressed the reason always, passion 
and prejudice never. He has written 
nothing and said nothing which seeks 
an advantage by exciting local jealousy, 
sectional rivalry or class hatred. The 
good he has advocated has been the 
good of all. He has never flattered his 
audiences; frequently he has rebuked 
and exhorted them. Nevertheless, no 
man in this generation has possessed 
the confidence of the American people 
so amply as Roosevelt. No man has 
begun to possess it so amply. He is 
believed in absolutely. His mistakes 
are admitted; but they are taken for the 
mistakes of a man whose fidelity to a 
high ideal is beyond all question. It 
would be trivial to call him a popular 
idol. He is nothing of the sort. He 
is a man whom the people believe to 
be thoroughly sane, honest and courage- 
ous. More than that, they believe he 
means to be just. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at Chautauqua 
was a direct appeal to the nation in the 
matter of the Santo Domingo question 
and the trusts, in the hope that a strong 
public opinion may influence the senate. 
Other presidents have tried to influence 
the senate in other ways— by gifts of 
patronage, by trades, by friendship and 
enmity. He chooses this way. Nothing 
quite like it has been seen in our prac- 
tice; and it is typical of a tendency of 
‘hese times to abandon indirect methods 
in politics and government and let the 
eople either act directly or determine 
he action of their representatives by an 
mperative mandate. Carried out logi- 
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cally this tendency would make legisla- 
tures mere clerical agencies for register- 
ing the popular will, not only in law- 
making but in electing senators. Lin- 
coln and Douglas implicitly acknowl- 
edged that this ought to be the case by 
carrying their contest for the Illinois 
senatorship before the people; and since 
their day it is openly taught by many, 
perhaps by the best, thinkers. The 
main objection to it is not theoretical 
but practical Many who admit that 
senators ought to be elected by direct 
suffrage seem to think it could not be 
done without amending the constitution. 
Perhaps not in form, but in substance 
it could and will when popular interest 
in the matter has reached a certain in- 
tensity. The constitution commands 
legislatures to choose senators no more 
explicitly than it commands electoral 
colleges to choose the president; but 
it would be a bold electoral college that 
should presume to obey the constitution 
beyond the mere form of its proceed- 
ings. The mandate of the people of 
Oregon to their legislature was taken 
as an idle matter in choosing a senator; 
but if the politicians had believed the 
people really cared, they would not have 
treated it so lightly. The precedent will 
not be forgotten in Oregon. In Wiscon- 
sin it has been bettered in a statute 
which tries to limit the choice of the 
legislature to candidates selected by 
popular vote. 

The powers which the American 
people entrusted to _ representatives 
when our governmental system was 
established, they are now with acceler- 
ated energy resuming into their own 
hands, One state after another, to the 
disgust of machine politicians, adopts 
wholly or in part the principle of direct 
nomination of candidates. The use of 
the referendum has become. common in 
cities; for states, the example of Oregon 
and South Dakota is followed hesitat- 
ingly; but.the tendency is universal and 
will sooner. or later become irresistible. 
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President Roosevelt’s speech at Chau- 
tauqua may be called, in language some- 
what figurative, but not entirely so, a 
submission of the questions he discusses 
to a national referendum. 

But the movement toward popular 
control is wider than politics. Saying 
nothing of the higher education, which 
is now in most states as much a depart- 
ment of government as the common 
schools, the belief is growing everywhere 
that street railways, telegraph lines, the 
express business, all natural monopolies 
and public utilities should be the prop- 
erty of municipalities or the state. And 
that, if not operated by public officials, 
they should be granted to private com- 
panies for short periods only, and upon 
terms that would give the people the 
greater part of their profits. President 
Roosevelt’s demand for public control 
of the trusts is an illustration of the 
tendency in question, which is felt by 
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many men, who, like him, have no belief 
in socialism, but a very strong love of 
justice, or, as he puts it, the square 
deal. 

In fact, to call this movement social- 
istic is to ignore the meaning of words. 
It is strictly individualistic. It restores 
the value of the individual voter in poli- 
tics, who had been reduced to a cipher 
by machinery and bosses. It aims to 
give him in business a fair field for his 
ability and energy, with freedom from 
insidious attacks by those secret powers 
which now, like malignant demons with- 
out control, blast the prosperity of men 
and cities. Socialism destroys the ini- 
tiative of the individual; the movement 
toward government ownership or control 
of public utilities and monopolies opens 
a fair field with no favor, where the 
individual may do his best without hin- 
drance and reap the just reward of his 
industry. 


THEOLOGY IN THE NEW METHODIST HYMNAL 


(From the Boston Transcript) 


N judging the “New Methodist 

Hymnal” from a theological stand- 
point, we must remember that it is 
a joint hymnal, representing the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, with its more 
than three million members, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
with more than one and a half millions, 
or nearly five millions in all. ~This 
membership is spread over nearly every 
country in the world, and is backed by 
a vast constituency, as yet uncounted. 
Theological advance in such a great and 
diverse body must necessarily be slow, 
and this advance, as represented in the 
hyimnology of the church, will likely be 
slower than the real advance in thought, 
for the reason that hymns are cherished 
less for their doctrinal teachings than 
from the fact that they excite certain 


emotions due to association and experi- 
ence. Hence hymns long since doctrin- 
ally obsolete may have a strong hold 
on the heart. 

It is not, therefore, fair to judge the 
advance of a church in thought exclu- 
sively from the hymns it authorizes, 
though this may be something of an 
index, and as such, attention is called 
to a few points in the book under con- 
sideration. 

The infallibility of the Bible is still 
assumed. Whatever is clearly stated 
therein is accepted without question. 
Jesus was born in Bethlehem, of a vir- 
gin mother, angels making the ar~ 
nouncement to certain shepherds. 


Long years ago o’er Bethlehem’s hills 
Was seen a wondrous thing, 

As shepherds watched their sleeping flocks 
They heard the angels sing. 














The anthem rolled among the clouds 
When earth was hushed and still 

Its notes proclaimed sweet peace on earth, 
To all mankind good will. 

The old doctrine of vicarious atone- 
ment still asserts its sway in 

Lord, 1 believe were sinners more 
Than sands upon the ocean shore, 


Thou hast for all a ransom paid, 
For all a full atonement made. 


But the old “total depravity” hymn, 


Lord, we are vile, conceived in sin, 

And born unholy and unclean; 

Sprung from the man whose guilty fall 

Corrupts his race and taints us all, 
is left out, whether from lack of space 
or change of faith it is impossible to 
say. Be that as it may, it is refreshing 
to feel that our Methodist brethren are 
no longer expected to voice in their 
music the revolting sentiment that 


Soon as we draw our infant breath 
The seeds of sin grow up for death; 
Thy law demands a perfect heart, 
But we’re defiled in every part. 

This is a distinct advance by omission, 
whether inadvertent or not, but heaven 
remains in the same location as ever, 
and there are still strong suggestions that 
salvation consists mainly in keeping out 
of one place and getting into another. 
We are still informed that 
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Our Lord is risen from the dead, 
Our Jesus is gone up on high. 


which is of course strictly scriptural, and 
we are to continue to believe that 


My father’s house is built on high, 

Far, far above the starry sky. 
Also 

There is a joy for souls distressed, 

A balm for every wounded breast: 

Tis found above—in heaven, 


and much more to the same effect. 

Moreover, this language is not figura- 
tive to the majority of those who sing 
it, but strictly literal, whatever it may 
be to the members of the compilation 
commission. 

These instances are given not so much 
by way of criticism as for the purpose 
of showing how difficult it is for a great 
church to keep pace in all forms of its 
doctrinal expression with the scientific 
enlightenment of the day. The advance 
in the case under consideration has been 
real, but not radical. It is as much, 
perhaps, as can be expected by the 
present generation, but the next thirty 
or forty years will so accustom the great 
church laity to new forms of thought 
that many of the most popular hymns 
of today will become intolerable. The 
coming age extends an urgent invitation 
to the really great and true hymn writer, 


“EQUALITY” TALK MENACES THE NEGRO MOST 


(A personal letter from a 


MY impression is that you intimated 


a wish that I would at some’ 


for you a paper on 
the negro question, and I would 
gladly contribute anything that I 
could to the solution of a question 
which for more than half a century has 
vexed this country, but I do not feel 
that I have anything to say that would 
be helpful. 

For a long time I felt that we had 
as well shut our eyes to the fact that it 
was a problem, and let time, which 


time prepare 





distinguished Southern 


publicist.) 


solves most questions, work it out, and 
I do not feel now that much will be 
gained by a discussion of it. Insofar 
as concerns the political situation, we 
have in this state at least, [South Caro- 
lina] found a temporary relief from 
anxiety in the adoption of a suffrage 
provision in our Constitution, which 
eliminates a great mass of ignorant 
voters; but as time goes on the negroes 
will be taught to read and write suffi- 
ciently to qualify them for voting, and 
it is to be expected that they will again 
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become voters in large numbers. Our 
children will have to meet that trouble 
when it comes, and I do not allow 
myself to be worried about it. The 
generation to which I belong has had 
trouble enough for the last forty years, 
and we ought not to allow ourselves to 
anticipate troubles that may come. The 
political aptitude of our race has hitherto 
sufficed, though with great travail, to 
work out a system of government under 
which we can now live in fair hope, and 
we should not despair of our successors, 
though I do not shut my eyes to the 
fact that they are likely to have trouble. 
As the generation of slave owners and 
sons of slave owners passes away, it is 
to be feared that the racial antagonism 
will increase rather than diminish. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, there has always 
been greater kindliness in this class to- 
ward the negro than is to be found in 
any other class of white people, more 
tolerance for his weaknesses, and a more 
genuine appreciation of his good quali- 
ties. They know better than any other 
his limitations, and the associations of 
boyhood doubtless have had some effect, 
while all of us realize that the conduct 
of the negro during the war, when most 
of our white men were absent, should 
always be gratefully remembered. The 
fierce racial hostility to the negro which 
has been manifested in lynchings and 
other lawlessness was something un- 
known in the old days, and I fear that 
the farther we are removed from the 
recollections of that period the more 
universal will that feeling become. 
The economic conditions which make 
the negro the rival of the white as a 
a laborer has the natural effect of stimu- 
lating in the latter a desire to drive him 
from the field of competition. The in- 
terest of the land owner, the survivors 
of the old slave owner, is just as 
naturally opposed to this effort to drive 
from his fields a class of labor which, 
though inefficient, has proved up to this 
time to be the best available, and his 
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influence, so far as it goes, is on the 
side of the negro, and generally secures 
for him some measure of protection in 
his natural rights to the fruits of his toil. 

But I would say generally that this 
influence tends to diminish rather than 
increase, and the result to be expected 
will be that the negro will gradually be 
crowded out of those regions where 
white labor can be made profitable, and 
in the course of time the negro as a 
mass must find his home in _ those 
regions where climatic conditions are 
unfavorable to the white race. The 
swamps land of our coast and the Mis- 
sissippi valley will probably be his habi- 
tat, and ultimately, perhaps, Central 
America. So long as he is with us the 
better sentiment and the more intelligent 
sentiment is alive to the need of protect- 
ing him in his natural rights, but it will 
require constant effort to accomplish 
this in the face of the fierce racial preju- 
dice which prevails among the less en- 
lightened. 

Our race has never tolerated equality 
with the African, and there are no signs 
of any yielding on that point. The 
attempt to force it unites the white 
people as one man, and the negro is 
destined to suffer from any such at- 
tempts. It would extend this letter too 
much to attempt to explain the reasons 
which lead me to the conclusion that all 
effort from the outside to stimulate in 
the negro a desire for equality with the 
white is likely to be unsuccessful and 
injurious. It may be that if left to itself 
the South will not do all that it ought, 
and we have no right to resent any proper 
criticism of our shortcomings, and should 
not repel any genuine effort to help us 
in troubles not altogether of our own 
making; still I am satisfied that we had 
better be left alone, perhaps to stew in 
our own juice, for the most genuine 
attempt to help the negro, if not in- 
formed with knowledge which no one 


-not on the soil can have, is more 


likely to do him harm than good. 














